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IMPORTANT: Owing to the drastic restriction of 
the paper supply, ‘“ The New Statesman” will in future 
only be obtainable by those who subscribe directly to 
this office or place a regular order with a newsagent. 


N the Western front the chief event has been 
6) the heavy repulse of a large-scale German 
attack on the Ypres salient last Monday 
We comment elsewhere on the development of the 
Western situation. The week has also brought military 
activity both in Palestine and in Mesopotamia. General 
Allenby’s troops east of the Jordan have once more 
advanced in the direction of the Hedjaz Railway; and 
simultaneously in Central Palestine a slight move was 
made northwards towards Nablus. In Mesopotamia 
General Marshall seems to be engaged in a larger enter- 
prise. He is moving, apparently in considerable force, 
along the road which runs northward from the Diala 
River behind the Jebel Hamrin range in the direction 
of Mosul. The Tauk River, about two-fifths of the way 
to Mosul, was reached on April 80th, after several 
successful engagements in which prisoners and guns 
were taken. It is impossible to say whether General 
Marshall is striking at Mosul itself—an ambitious goal, 
not to be sought without the utmost circumspection— 
or merely at local depots and advanced bases. In any 
case, his offensive may do something to lighten Turkish 
pressure, not only against us in Palestine, but against 
the Armenians and Georgians in the Caucasus. 
* * 7 








Lord Rothermere’s resignation naturally took most 
of the sting out of Monday’s debate on the Trenchard 
The mischief that had been done could not be 


affair. 





entirely undone. But Lord Rothermere had gone; he 
had been succeeded by Sir William Weir—an ideal 
man for the post; and an assurance had been given 
that Sir Hugh Trenchard was to be given important 
employment in his proper sphere. All the serious 
arguments and all the facts were on the opposition side. 
The Government studiously avoided the slightest 
reference to the real cause of dispute between Lord 
Rothermere and the General; it never explained why 
his resignation was suddenly accepted at a moment of 
crisis after a month’s delay; it elucidated nothing. 
The one poor attempt at justification which was made 
was that (it had been—as so often, by mere coincidence, 
happens—anticipated in the Harmsworth Press) General 
Trenchard was a magnificent man in the field (whence 
Lord Rothermere had persuaded him to return), but 
not so good as an organiser, a lonely thinker in quiet 
rooms. However, Lord Rothermere had departed, and 
the Government got a large majority in a division in which 
less than a quarter of the members of the House voted. 
Mr. Asquith abstained from voting; so did Lord Hugh 
Cecil and Sir Edward Carson, who had been the severest 
of the Government’s critics. 
* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George, trading upon his tactical position, 
made a speech which, regarded as an explanation or a 
defence, was an insult, and can only be described as 
impudent. The House is not unaccustomed to seeing 
him rely for his defence upon a shoal of large and attrac- 
tive red herrings, but he has seldom if ever manipulated 
them so brazenly. Hot indignation—we remember a 
similar effort on the eve of the Marconi disclosures— 
produced remarks about “lies’’ which he was unable to 
pursue into “ gutters,” this inability preventing him from 
specifying either the lies or the gutters. But for his 
principal diversion he relied upon an extremely tangled 
disquisition upon the duties of M.P.s who happen also 
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to be servants of the Crown. He made no attempt to 
prove—and we doubt if he could prove—that any Service 
member during this debate had used information which 
would not have been accessible to him had he not been 
actually in the Air Force. At some points he even 
seemed to be drifting to the conclusion that no soldier 
should communicate opinions on Service matters either 
in Parliament or to members of Parliament: a conclu- 
sion which, however logical in a way, would render 
intelligent criticism of Government policy impossible. 
The criterion of what should and what should not be 
divulged and discussed must be, as Mr. Asquith said, 
supplied by common-sense. As a whole we have cer- 
tainly gained more than we have lost during this 
war from the employment by M.P.s of knowledge 
derived from their own war experience ; and anything 
that can be said about commanders being reluctant to 
have M.P.s about if they are at liberty to talk applies 
equally to their sons, brothers, and nephews and friends. 
* * 4 

The episode has discredited the Government in the 
eyes of many who had previously shrunk from the 
prospect of a change of Administration. But it is over 
now ; it has been survived ; and it pales into insignificance 
in face of the situation in Ireland. What unthinking 
impulse or—to put it lower—what political intrigue 
led the War Cabinet to its original decision to embark 
on the terrible folly of Irish conscription we do not 
yet know. In face of the inevitable and tremendous 
“No” of Ireland concessions were given which meant 
a virtual withdrawal. No informed person now seriously 
believes that the British Parliament will attempt to 
force the Irish people into uniforms against their will ; 
and the appointment to the Chief Secretaryship of Mr. 
Shortt, who actually voted against Irish conscription 
a few weeks ago, is a new symbol of withdrawal. But 
nominally the Government still proposes to go on, 
bracketing conscription with Home Rule ; and a section 
of our Press, mainly anxious to relieve its own feelings 
and satisfy its own taste for menaces and invective, 
continues to pour oil on the flames. The result is that 
the gravity of the situation is sufficient to make all 
except the most irresponsible pause and search for a 
way out. 

* * * 

There is no fear now that anything we say here 
against conscription in Ireland will encourage the 
Irish to resist; and the question whether we think 
that they should fight has become academic. The 
central facts upon which we should fix our mind are 
that, acting in accordance with what they believe to 
be their national rights, they have made up their minds 
to resist, and, speaking humanly, they will, if it comes 
to it, put up a resistance whieh will certainly impede 
the conduct of the war and might imperil the future 
of the world. More, this disastrous proposal, coming 
as a climax to years of mishandling, has brought the 
Irish to such a state of temper that even in the absence 
of an attempt at conscription, the tension might suddenly 
lead to consequences which we do not care, but are in 
duty compelled, to contemplate. The Government by now 
must be aware of this; and it must know that in all 
probability its only hope of relieving that tension lies 
in further concessions, a quite unmistakable climb- 
down. But it is far more difficult to retreat now than 
it would have been to refrain from an advance. There 
is a risk—which we shall all assess according to our 
temperaments and estimates of Irish character—that 
concession might not allay, but merely promote, anti- 
British agitation; and there is a certainty that a 
British Government, confessedly unable to enforce its 
authority in Ireland, would lose prestige at home and 
abroad. It is a choice of evils; but if there is now, or 
should in the near future be, any prospect of a physical 
conflict in Ireland, it is our duty to shrink from nothing 


which might avert an evil so fraught with consequences 
to the future of the war and of civilisation. One thing is 
certain, and that is that a new Government would find 
both concessions and the process of pacification far 
easier than the present War Cabinet. That is perfectly 
well known to politicians who are not members of the 
War Cabinet ; but their opinion that they must, in the 
public interest, keep quiet and not attempt to turn the 
Government out (which a few months ago was, we think, 
justifiable) seems now to have become a mere habit 
of mind, and some of them, even at so critical a time as 
this, are still influenced by party political considerations. 
* * * 

Once more all the forty million people of Great 
Britain are to be exhaustively registered anew by the 
Food Controller, who finds (as his expert statistical 
advisers must presumably have warned him before 
the previous registration) that all the registers are 
“foul ’—that is to say, vitiated by “dead” entries 
and by omissions. Once more, apparently, is this 
costly and troublesome registration going to be done 
without instituting the indispensable machinery, for 
lack of which the new registers must, inevitably, quickly 
become as “foul” as those now existing. at is 
needed, as the Food Controller’s own experiments with 
the sugar registration have demonstrated, is the main- 
tenance of a Central Index Register, to which each 
Local Register would communicate the name of every 
newcomer claiming to be added, in order that his name 
might be simultaneously removed from the Local 
Register for his late address. To such a Central Index 
Register—which would be nothing more elaborate or 
costly than a large room full of card catalogues attended 
to daily by a hundred or so girl clerks—the nation 
must presently come. It would involve no more com- 
pulsory registration or filling up of forms than we have 
now; and it would automatically clear from “ dead 
entries all our other registers, such as those of electors, 
the patients of the 16,000 panel doctors, the persons in- 
sured under the State Unemployment Insurance Scheme, 
and even the lists of children and young people liable 
to attend school from 5 to 18. Cannot Mr. Clynes get 
the War Cabinet to allow him to make a good job of 
this new numbering of the whole people, and save 
money and labour by instituting the Central Index 
Register ? 

** * * 

There can seldom have been so neglectful and con- 
temptuous a reception of any important proposal of 
constitutional change as that which has befallen 
Viscount Bryce’s Report of the Conference on the 
Reform of the House ot Lords, to which we referred last 
week. It has been so generally oe as out of 
date and reactionary that it has failed even to get 
read. No one has noticed, for instance, the fact that, 
under the constitution proposed for the Second Chamber, 
this would almost certainly be, so far as its inauguration 
was concerned, without even one Labour representative. 
By dividing the present House of Commons into thir- 
teen electoral colleges for the purpose of selecting the 
first batch towards the three-quarters of the Second 
Chamber who need not be peers or bishops, it has been 
heedlessly contrived that probably in none of these 
electoral colleges would the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, even with the aid of the Single Transferable 
Vote, be able to secure the return of a Labour member. 
As a result of the division of the 670 members by 
thirteen, the proportionate quota of Labour Party 
representatives is, either everywhere or nearly every- 
where, frittered away into fractions too small to be 
counted. A Second Chamber which preserves privilege 
for hereditary peers and for Anglican bishops, which 
includes a dozen ex-officio members, and which does not 
provide for any representation of the Labour Party 
will certainly not commend itself. 
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There is, apparently, no end to the ies of our 
Governmental administration in these days. Notwith- 
standing the strong objections of the ury, the 
ield of the Excess Profits Duty is being steadily cut 
into by the successive “ allowances” that employers 
are authorised to charge against profits. We drew 
attention some weeks ago to the agreement between 
the Ministry of Munitions and the Home Office to cover 
the country with yet another new set of local governing 
bodies, unconnected with our Local Government system, 
under the designation ot “Juvenile Organisations 
Committees.” Now it appears that these are to be 
given what is, in effect, a very substantial Grant in Aid 
from the Exchequer, without this coming in any way 
before the House of Commons, or being made subject 
to the District Auditors of the Local Government 
Board. The Inland Revenue has decided that “ con- 
tributions from firms to approved schemes may be 
treated as working expenses”; and hence borne, to 
the extent of 80 per cent., by the Exchequer. These 
“approved schemes” include recreation of all sorts, 
canteens, clubs, holiday homes, &c. Employers are 
being asked to contribute ten shillings per employee. 
The million and a-half population on the Mersey is to 
launch an “ Excess Profits Duty Recreation Scheme for 
Merseyside,” involving £20,000 to begin with. If 
adopted for all the “ war trades ” and all the controlled 
establishments, the new Grant in Aid thus virtually 
made, without overt responsibility, will exceed a 
million a year—more than the sum refused for the 
campaign against tuberculosis ! 


At the next General Election, official Labour Party 
candidates will contest all the University seats in Great 
Britain. Mr. Sidney Webb’s selection for London 
University has already been announced; candidates 
for Oxford, Cambridge and Aberdeen have been either 
adopted or provisionally approved ; and candidates for 
the other Universities will probably be in the field 
within the next few weeks. This striking departure 
is at once a result and a symbol of the recent broadening 
of the party’s basis. On the old register Labour candi- 
dates for University seats would, of course, have had 
no chance of cutting any sort of figure. But the 
enormous increase of the electorate as a consequence of 
the Representation of the People Act, which opens the 
register to thousands of University men and women, 
mostly young, who otherwise would not have been able 
to vote, has made a difference which it is at present 
impossible to measure, but which probably will be very 
great. Ignorance of the nature of. the recent change in 
the law is so general that we may perhaps usefully 
remind those of our readers who possess University 
degrees (or, being women, have passed examinations 
which would entitle them to the B.A. were they men) 
that they can now get on the University political 
register without the old formalities of taking an M.A. 
d and paying a large lump sum of money down. 
All that is necessary is a note to the Registrar or 
corresponding official asking for a istration form. 
When this is filled up and returned, with the small sum 
of £1, the applicant’s name at once goes on the register, 
and he is entitled to vote at the next election. Since 
Parliament has thought it desirable that the University 
franchise should be retained, it is as much the duty of 
a graduate to register and exercise his vote at the 
University as it is for the ordinary citizen to do the same 
thing in the ordinary constituency. We therefore 
urge those of our readers who are thus qualified to 
register without delay. Graduates serving abroad may 
be reminded that attendance at the place of the poll is 
not necessary, and that they can record their votes 
either through the post or by proxy. 





GAINING TIME 


days ago the Germans put so much new 
force into their Flanders offensive as to make 
it appear almost their final and definite 
commitment. For the time being it had the preference 
over the Amiens project. The revival of the latter on 
April 24th, when Villers-Bretonneux and Hangard were 
temporarily captured, was plainly on a smaller scale than 
the next day’s operations against Mont Kemmel. The 
complete conquest of this celebrated hill in the fighting 
of April 25th-26th constituted a great feat for the 
German arms, and one that could only be accom- 
plished at the present stage by a very exceptional 
effort. The motive for the effort was supplied by 
the capture of Wytschaete and Meteren in the fighting 
of April 16th-17th, which opened a fair prospect of 
going on to Ypres. 

Ypres itself, as has often been said here, is only of 
secondary importance to the Allies. Their real concern 
must be over the Channel ports. To appreciate their 
chance of holding or losing them, one should try to put 
oneself into the enemy’s shoes. His situation in refer- 
ence to Dunkirk and Calais is very like our own last year 
in reference to Ostend and Zeebrugge. A direct coastal 
advance parallel to the sea-line is denied to both sides 
by the Yser inundations. To turn the corner of these by 
the shortest practical route means traversing Ypres and 
mastering the series of low ridges which lie on each side 
of it. In our case we started with the possession of 
Ypres, and the ridges which we had to overcome were 
those to the east and north-east of the town, which are 
decidedly the lower. The Germans have further to go 
and higher ridges to take, but they have the great 
advantage that their southward-running line gives 
them opportunities for outflanking strategy, which 
we last year never enjoyed. Their advance to 
Meteren and Bailleul greatly enhanced these oppor- 
tunities; and the result was the taking of Mont 
Kemmel. 

With Kemmel and Wytschaete in their hands the 
Germans were far round past the southern side of Ypres, 
and held all the highest ground overlooking the town 
from that direction. We had at once to withdraw on 
the east and south-east to our 1915 defences ; and with 
the least possible delay the enemy delivered a general 
assault on the whole ring of the Ypres positions, from 
the Belgian sector on the north to Meteren in the 
extreme south-west. This occurred on April 29th, only 
four days after the attack on Mont Kemmel ; and it was 
a complete and very sanguinary failure. It may seem 
strange that an army which could wrest from us an 
outstanding hill like Kemmel, 500 feet high, should fail 
when fighting downhill against defences enjoying no 
natural protection and helplessly overlooked by the 
attackers. But the result, though evidently contrary 
to the German reckoning, is scarcely a paradox after all. 
In defending Mont Kemmel against assault from the 
south and east, we were engaged in a task which down 
to a few weeks ago had scarcely even been contemplated. 
The French troops who actually held it had only been 
there a few days, and most of its hasty fortifications 
probably dated from their arrival. On the other hand, 
in defending the low ground on either side of the Ypres- 
Comines canal our Second Army was back in old positions 
which it had held for two and a-half years. Its Staff 


knows every inch of them; and being perhaps the best 
of our Army Staffs at the front, it is sure to have foreseen 
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some weeks ago the possibility of falling back, and taken 
steps to bring them thoroughly up to date. The enemy 
advancing against them over the bare foreground, with 
at best only extemporised trenches for assembly and 
communications, was in effect fighting an open-warfare 
battle against trench-warfare defenders. His failure and 
losses followed logically. | 

The blow may be repeated more successfully and 
Ypres may fall. But to get a fair chance in this northern 
area, the Germans must either arrange a trench-warfare 
offensive against the salient (which would take several 
weeks to prepare), or go ahead fast against some sector 
like those between Kemmel and the Nieppe Forest, 
where trench-warfare conditions have not been fully 
established. The latter is the likelier alternative ; 
and a totally new offensive in some other area—perhaps 
between Givenchy and Arras—is, for some reasons, 
likelier still. The fact is that though open warfare is 
in favour of the attackers, if they can get the defence 
on the run, it ceases to be as soon as the pace slows 
down and the defence has restored an even and con- 
tinuous line. Modern defence is more mobile than 
modern attack; the machine-gun gets about more 
quickly than the heavy howitzer. This was why the 
Allies last year could not, in general, take more advan- 
tage of the German retreat; it was why our Flanders 
advance in its later and more successful phase 
was arranged to proceed by such short stages; 
it was why the “limited offensives’” of General 
Pétain gave such satisfactory results. The object 
of General von Hutier’s new offensive tactics was 
to surmount the difficulty by adapting the rifle 
and the machine-gun for offensive purposes and 
making the attack depend principally upon them. 
But though it has been much talked about, 
there is nothing to show that this method 
has had any great success against a really stable 
line. 

In spite of this it is, of course, the interest of the 
Allies to restore trench-warfare conditions as soon as 
possible on all the new sectors, because by doing so 
they gain time. The orthodox heavy-gun offensive 
implies a very long preparation in the way not only 
of bringing up and emplacing artillery, but of con- 
structing roads, light railways, communication trenches, 
ammunition depots, and the rest; besides seeing that 
the attackers no less than the defenders have a trench 
system stable enough to make it safe to collect such 
immovables behind it. On the old fronts the Germans 
have most of this apparatus already, and by a relatively 
short preparation can tune it up to attacking pitch. 
On the new fronts, such as that towards Amiens or 
that towards Hazebrouck, they have not; they would 
have there to begin again almost from the beginning. 
This is why on the whole, now that the original rushes 
towards these places have been stopped, we are justified 
in feeling a certain optimism regarding them. The 
enemy have not yet lost the game, and will not give up 
till they have. But as their chance of winning depends 
upon forcing the pace and also upon getting the Allied 
armies on the run, it is not improbable that with this 
object they may revert to an attack (similar to that 
of March 2lst, or that of April 9th-10th) on 
some portion of the original Allied line. Meanwhile 
it may be observed that signs of discontent 
at the inconclusiveness and high cost of the results 
so far obtained are beginning to manifest themselves 
in Germany. 


A STUPID PROPOSAL 


EARLY two years ago the Coalition Govern- 
ment appointed a Committee, under Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, to consider the future 
commercial and industrial policy of the nation, with 
special reference to the Paris Economic Resolutions. 
It was, from the start, almost exclusively a capitalist 
body, representative in the main of the great manu- 
facturing and commercial interests; and by the suc- 
cessive retirements of one-third of its members, and 
their replacement by others under the present Adminis- 
tration, this characteristic became even more strongly 
marked. Now that the Report is published, after 
prolonged delay, it can be seen how sinister is the 
scheme of policy to which nearly all the members 
desire to commit the nation. The Paris Economic 
Resolutions, by which the Committee seek to buttress 
their proposals, have long since lost what little vitality 
they ever possessed. They were never accepted by 
the Government of the United States. As they are 
definitely in conflict with the principles on. which 
President Wilson took his country into war, it is plain 
that they cannot now be the policy of the Allies; and 
nothing is more certain than that they will form no 
part of the deliberations of the eventual Peace Con- 
ference. Thus the present Committee’s Report, in 
so far as it is articulated with the Paris Economic 
Resolutions, was killed almost as soon as it was drafted 
by the entry of the United States into the war. The 
Committee apparently went on with its work unaffected 
by the crash ot worlds, and it does not seriously deal 
with the momentous shifting involved in the promotion 
of nearly all the American Continent from neutral to 
ally. These proposals are therefore, so far as overt or 
formal adoption is concerned, born dead. On the other 
hand, the most strenuous attempts are being and will 
be made to carry their essence silently and surrep- 
titiously into effect; and it is accordingly important 
to turn the light upon them. 

The Report may be fairly described as, in its reason- 
ing, essentially a “ Protectionist ” document, shrinking, 
so far as a majority of the members are concerned, 
from a candidly Protectionist conclusion. (The Minority 
put this conclusion crudely into words, finding nothing 
more practicable and inspiring than a “ general tariff 
of 10 per.cent.”’ on manufactured or “ mainly ’’ manu- 
factured goods imported from “ our enemies.) The 
whole Committee, with a few individual dissents, 
supports (a) the prohibition of importation of goods of 
enemy origin for at least twelve months after Peace, 
and for as much longer as the Government chooses ; 
(b) monopolisation of Allied products for the Allies ; 
(c) a permanent Government policy of making the 
British Empire self-supporting; (d) the exclusion of 
foreign capital from our country, but the removal of 
all restriction on the use of our capital abroad; (e) a 
Government subsidy or tariff protection for “ essential 
industries "’; (f) “‘every encouragement . . . by the 
Government to the formation of combinations of 
manufacturers and others,” coupled with the most 
determined resistance to any Government control over 
such combinations for the protection either of the wage- 
earners or of the consumers; (g) stringent tariff pro- 
tection against dumping; and (h) placing all such 
turiff policy outside Ministerial and therefore Parlia- 
mentary control. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the barefaced crudity of these proposals, which are 
almost avowedly designed to increase the profits of the 
capitalist employers at the expense of raising prices to 
the whole body of consumers. f 

It is interesting to cast a glance at the genesis of this 
Report. Among the litter of Committees appointed 
by the Government—now exceeding 400 in number— 
were a set for which the then President of the Board of 
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Trade was responsible. For each of a score of the 
principal industries a little group was selected from 
among the leading employers personally interested in 
the profits of the industry; and these men, without 
any representatives of the workmen, of the consumers, 
or of the State as a whole, were asked to say what 
they wished done for their own industry! It is upon 
these reports, from avowedly self-interested capitalist 

ups—without any critical representations from those 
who stand for the consumers, without even an attempt 
to consult the great Co-operative Movement, or 
even taking testimony from those charged with 
the protection of the financial interests of the 
State—that Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee 
has evolved its sinister Report. These sub-committee 
reports have not been published; but sufficient has 
been revealed to show that they had an amazing simi- 
larity in their naive self-interestedness. Each of these 
capitalist groups denounced any Government inter- 
ference or control; each of them protested against 
anything that would raise the price, or obstruct the 
supply, of any component that it required; each of 
them asked for Government assistance for itself, in 
one or other way, with increased facilities for export 
trade, banking, ete. ; nearly all of them, whilst objecting 
to duties on the things they used, proposed that a 
protective duty should be put on their particular 
products, avowedly with a view to enabling a higher 
price to be charged to the home consumer than would 
otherwise be practicable. It was these astonishingly 
simple reports of those who were personally interested 
in increasing the profits of these particular trades— 
kept secret from the public—that the President of the 
Board of Trade transmitted to Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
as the material for his Committee. 

Neediess to say, the Committee never thought of 
itself submitting these proposals to public criticism— 
just as it refused to take into account the repeated and 
very definite denunciation of this whole line of policy 
by the Trades Union Congress and the Conference of 
the Labour Party. The one Labour representative in 
this Committee of twenty-two found himself unable to 
make headway against his colleagues. Mr. Gosling 
had to content himself with stipulating for the absolute 
exclusion from foreign trade of any “ sweated goods,” 
these being defined by the Committee to be “ goods 
produced by labour which is not paid at Trade Union 
rates of wages, where such rates exist in the country 
of origin of the goods, or the current rates of that 
country where there are no Trade Union rates.” The 
newspapers have mostly treated this unanimously- 
adopted proposal as negligible and impracticable— 
as doubtless the assenting Committee did. But it is a 
momentous decision. Perhaps it did not occur to them 
that it would be internationally applied all round. It 
may be impracticable to check the rates of wages in 
China and Peru. But it is not at all impracticable 
to do so in Europe, the United States and our own 
Dominions. In Germany as in Great Britain, in France 
as in the United States, there are every day more 
collective agreements covering whole trades. It would 
be by no means an impossibility to secure the absolute 
exclusion of any firm not accepting such agreements 
from any participation in the export trade. No books 
printed by an “unfair” printer; no machinery pro- 
duced by a firm outside the engineering agreement ; 
no garments made by a “ sweater” unknown to the 
Trade Union lists could be sent abroad. Naturally the 
rule would operate both ways; and steps would have 
to be taken to secure the necessary information from 
other countries. There are already, in the increasing 


number of our “‘ Trade Commissioners,”’ representatives 
of the employers’ interests maintained at the public 
a in the various countries. We suggest to Mr. 
Roberts that he should now act on a_ suggestion 


long since made, and that the Ministry of Labour, 
equally with the Board of Trade, should have official 
po agpran a of Labour interests, to be attached to 
all our embassies and chief consulates, who should 
report, among other things, upon the maintenance of 
this momentous international “ Fair Wages Clause.”’ 

But Mr. Gosling’s project is one of the few approaches 
of the Report to what is likely to take shape. The 
unconscious simplicity of the rest of the document may 
be judged from the assumption which runs all through 
it that there is to be no greater Government control of 
industry, profits or prices in 1920 than there was in 
1913. “Industry,” says Sir Alfred Booth, should be 
“told that it must look after itself as soon as peace 
comes.” Sir Clarendon Hyde (who is determined that 
“manufacturers should be encouraged to combine” 
among themselves) insists that these combinations 
shall be left in “competitive independence.” Mr. 
O'Neill is the only member of the Committee who 
protests against its policy “that all legal restrictions 
should be removed from combinations of manufacturers, 
and that they be allowed without restraint to form 
secret rings and other combinations or trusts for the 
exploitation of the consumer.” This, as Mr. O'Neill 
sees, is quite definitely the policy of Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s Report; and it is that, we make bold to 
say, of some of the entourage of our present Prime 
Minister. The Labour Party has its equally definite 
legislative and administrative proposals for the protec- 
tion of the consumer against any such capitalist plunder- 
ing. What are the Unionists going to say about it? 
What is the policy that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Runciman 
will put in the field against it ? 


FROM A PETROGRAD DIARY 
bts: Revolution is almost blatantly materialist, but 


here and there one comes upon traces of a sort of 

feeling that this will not do. The most striking 
evidence of this perhaps unconscious inclination towards 
mysticism is the recently widespread use of the adjective 
“ stikhiyny,” which now qualifies the description of almost 
every human action. Now “ stikhiyny ’ means elemental, 
perhaps intuitive. One finds Bolshevik leaders justifying 
most of the things for which they are responsible by 
the statement that they resulted from elemental forces. 
Revolution, one soon comes to feel, is a matter of these 
forces rather than of deliberate organisation. So, too, 
Petlura, the Ukrainian War Minister, told me that the 
movement led by him was “ elemental.” The teachings of 
Sorel and Bergson have no ostensible connection with the 
current explanation of events. The “ elemental ” may be a 
convenient method of evading responsibility; it may be 
the first sign of a reaction against Marxist materialism, but 
I cannot help believing, rejoicingly, that it is a mark of 


discontent. 
ak + * 


The soldiers who are sent up from the front as delegates 
to the Peasants’ Soviet seem to belong to a type different 
from those who attend the meetings of the Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Council. The peasant-soldiers are less educated, 
less practised speakers, and less versed in party subtleties. 
In fact, they frequently upset the plans of their political 
leaders by refusing to follow party lines. They refused to 
approve of Lenin, even when that master-humorist came 
down to their Soviet and harangued an audience consisting 
of men who called themselves Bolsheviks and Left Social 
Revolutionaries. As to the Right S.R.’s—well, they provide 
small comfort to the Smolny Government. I heard a White 
Russian soldier deliver a ten minutes’ speech to the “ Right ” 
peasants. He was clearly uneducated, he was no orator, but 
he spoke from the depths of his soul. “ We White Rus- 
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sians,” he said, “ will have to pay for your neglect, for your 
crimes. You have admitted the Bolsheviks, and one thing is 
certain as the result of a Bolshevik Government: White 
Russia will be handed over to the Germans—White Russia, 
where Russia first saw the light of day. The White Russians 
will be swept off the face of the earth. When you issue an 
appeal to the peasants tell them of their Motherland ; it is 
the Motherland which is perishing. Never mind about 
‘ world ideals.’ We are poor, uneducated folk, and we don’t 
know what ‘ world ideals ’ are, and we don’t care what they 
mean. But we know what the Motherland is.’’ Before he 
had been speaking for five minutes he was in tears ; by the 
time he had ended the whole roomful of soldiers was weeping 
profusely, and strong men’s tears were dripping noisily on 
to my notebook. A day or two later I heard an even less 
polished peasant sailor, speaking for his class, inveighing 
against the members of the Smolny Cabinet. ‘“ We are the 
real fighters. We didn’t go abroad; we stayed at home. 
We went to the front ; we were killed. We went to prison ; 
we bore all the sufferings of the old order, and we are 
damned if we, the peasants, acknowledge these self-ap- 
pointed persons as our leaders. We are the real Bolsheviks— 
[i.e., the real majority]. . . . Where would the Revolution 
have been if it hadn’t been for the peasant soldier?” Lest 
anybody should hasten, like the Duchess, to deduce a moral, 
I ought to add that a fortnight or so after these things had 
been said, I saw that identical White Russian, at one of 
the final meetings of the All-Russia Peasants’ Conference, 
enthusiastically applauding Bolshevik and Left S.R. 
speakers... . 
* * * 


The Bolsheviks before their suecess had fought shy of 
attacking the Church in particular or religion in general. 
They had left this to their quasi-allies, the Anarchists. The 
political power left in the hands of the Church was unascer- 
tainable. It might turn out to be a troublesome opponent 
if it were attacked ; so it was left alone—for a while. A few 
weeks before the November coup the Bolsheviks took steps 
to see how far they could go. They started a daily paper, 
in order to carry on propaganda amongst the peasantry, 
called Derevenskaya Byednota (“ Village Poverty ’’). This 
occasionally went out of its way to denounce the village 
** pope ” in his educational capacity. The village “* pope,” 
as well as his superiors, did not seem to mind. The Bolsheviks 
went a step farther. Here and there anti-religious lectures 
were given. I went to one of them at the Cirque Moderne. 
The lecturer was a bit of a humorist of the Marble Arch 
variety, and he distinctly amused his audience. He told 
them about Darwin, the nebular hypothesis, the existence 
of pseudo-Christs, and all the other double-edged swords 
with which the Atheist sooner or later generally commits 
suicide. The audience took it all like lambs. They obviously 
extremely enjoyed the novel sensation of being told that 
there was no God, and that they had, so to speak, been 
standing on their heads all their lives. And when the speaker 
had done, and question-time came, well, then... . One 
man after another asked the most elementary questions, 
showing that the argument had been entirely beyond him. 
“‘ If God hadn’t made the world, then who had?” ‘* Where 
did the first man come from?” “If there had been several 
Christs, why did the Church only talk about one?” This 
sort of inquisition went on for over an hour, and I pitied the 
lecturer. Then came the November revolution. In Moscow, 
while Bolsheviks and Cadets were chasing one another 
round the Kremlin, while bullets were perforating Prince 
Kropotkin’s windows, in the Church of the Redeemer the 
hierarchy of Russian Orthodoxy was enthroning the Metro- 
politan of Moscow as Patriarch of Russia. A week or two 
later the Bolshevik Government set to work. It worked out 
a decree on “ civil marriage,” hitherto a euphemism for 
permanent cohabitation. The Republic is to recognise only 
civil marriage. Persons wishing to marry simply say so to 


their local authority, and there they are. No disqualifica- 
tions are to apply to illegitimacy. The parents of a child are 
the persons who notify themselves as such to the local 
authority. And then in January a “ marriage-bureau ” 
was set up for the registration of such civil marriages. It 
was housed in the late offices of the Imperial Stud. 


x ne a 


The Bolshevik conscience was very deeply shocked by the 
practice, revealed by the opening of Foreign Office bags, of 
sending personal effects through their means by and from 
Foreign Office officials and members of the staffs of embassies 
and legations. So two auction sales were got up in the 
Foreign Office in Petrograd to dispose of the “ contraband ” 
which the officials had caused to be smuggled into the 
country, using the privileges accorded to diplomatic corre- 
spondence for the satisfaction of their personal desires, 
Clothes were the majority of the articles placed on sale, the 
receipts being devoted to the purchase of other clothes for 
the Russian Army. I attended one of these sales. A sailor 
acted as auctioneer. Bidding was keen; one fancied that 
some of the buyers were really ransoming their own property. 
Humour flowed as rapidly as I have known it to flow in time 
of revolution. Thus, a chessboard set is put up. (As if they 
couldn’t be bought in Russia! Really, one couldn’t get up 
very much sympathy with the chinovnik deprived of men.) 
Bidding opens at ten roubles. A voice from the crowd : “ Is 
the set complete ?” The auctioneer : “ Yes, quite complete, 
There are even two extra pieces.” A voice: “ Two kings 


too many.” 
* * * 


The state of indiscipline among the Petrograd garrison is 
illustrated by a series of incidents inside and out the Winter 
Palace, December 3rd—6th, 1917. On the eve of the first- 
mentioned day a number of soldiers from the adjoining 
Preobrazhensky barracks broke into the wine-cellars of the 
Palace. For three days the garrison, more or less, was drunk. 
Men rolled about in the snow of the Palace Square. Those 
Preobrazhenstsy (if one had to translate the name literally, 
one would have to call the soldiers “the Transfigured 
ones”) who were in a less helpless condition occasionally 
fired off their'rifles at one another or at Petrograd in general ; 
the number of casualties was extraordinarily small. The 
cellars held too much to be emptied as nature directed, 
and the idea that the place was to be emptied had apparently 
fixed itself on the Pre-etc. consciousness. The soldiers there- 
fore began trading. At least, not at once. They began by 
giving bottles away, but not for long, as there are limits to 
human kindness. The price of a bottle of wine of any de- 
scription soon rose from one rouble to twenty. Then they 
started selling water, filling the already emptied bottles with 
it, and selling them for whatever could be got. After which 
the soldiers began searching casual passers-by to make sure 
that no good drink was escaping. And all the time the 
Russian Army wandered about the streets busily joy-firing 
in the central part of the town. A few queer things hap- 
pened, of course; for instance, a lady musician returning 
home from an engagement was stopped in her sleigh by a 
somewhat drunken soldier, who demanded her fur coat, 
arguing his right to it with a fixed bayonet. Having received 
the coat, he noticed that the lady was wearing some articles 
of jewellery, which he collected. He then demanded her 
clothes, which he also got, one by one, in spite of the tearful 
protests of the owner. When the lady had been reduced to 
her most intimate garments, the soldier noticed she was 
shivering. (It must have been several degrees below freezing- 
point on that particular night.) He thereupon gallantly 
offered her his overcoat, in which she was allowed to finish 
her journey. When she examined the contents of its bulging 
pockets she found they contained some tens of thousands of 
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BUNKUM 


LL the authorities tell us that we should never have 
A possessed the blessed word “ bunkum” if acertain 
Mr. Felix Walker had not about the year 1820 made 
a foolish speech in the United States Congress. His speech 
was so long-winded, so blithering and dithering—so exag- 
geratedly like almost any other speech, indeed—that his 
audience became impatient and interrupted him. Mr. 
Walker was apparently an honest man as statesmen go. He 
did not pretend that he was a God-intoxicated man. He 
explained that he was talking only because his constituents 
expected him to do so. He was, as he put it, “ talking for 
Buncombe ” (Buncombe County, North Carolina, being the 
seat which he represented in Congress). The phrase, like 
the spelling, has altered a little since his time; but, ever 
since then, Buncombe County has been as famous a place as 
Troy or Coventry. Human speech would be the poorer had 
it never existed. Its name is oftener on our lips than that of 
Mecca or Jerusalem or any of the holy cities. Were it to be 
given its due, indeed, Buncombe County itself might well be 
exalted into a place of pilgrimage, a pious resort for Members 
of Parliament, clergymen, leader-writers, essayists, and all 
those who foist upon the world loudly expressed opinions as 
a substitute for thoughts. For, of all forms of speech, 
bunkum is the most eagerly sought after and the most richly 
rewarded. The man who can talk bunkum with sufficient 
audacity may easily become the uncrowned king of his 
village, his city, his nation. He may control great news- 
papers. He may control Parliament. Soldiers and sailors 
of genius, patriots and philosophers, wither at a blast 
of his rhetoric. He has destroyed cities and nations, but he 
has never founded either. He has saved many a party, but 
he never saved a State. His genius is to fool the public, to 
feed it on catch-words, to lure it with tumid words away 
from the task of making the world a happy and reasonable 
place in which every child shall eat strawberries in June and 
shall be brought up with as much care as a rich man’s horse 
or dog. That we have never been able to attain even so 
moderate a degree of civilisation as this is largely due to 
the prodigious energy with which bunkum has been talked 
in parliaments, in newspapers, on platforms and at street- 
corners. We have had bunkum about freedom of contract, 
bunkum about the law of supply and demand, bunkum 
about driving capital out of the country, bunkum about 
Popery, bunkum about this, that and the other thing, 
ladled out to simple men like some heady liquor, with the 
result that the poor creatures, their brains all fuddled with 
words, have actually cheered as their saviours those who 
have thrust them back into the pit of destruction. Bunkum 
is mighty and will prevail. It is described in the Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica as “a term used for insincere political 
action or speaking to gain support or the favour of a con- 
stituency, and so any humbug or clap-trap.” Who is there 
but must be flattered by such wooing and soliciting? Who 
in his senses would exchange it in order to dive into a deep 
well in search of the cold and naked body of truth ? 

Unfortunately, while the thing called “ bunkum ”’ is still 
held in great honour, the word “ bunkum ” is used only in a 
disparaging sense. Thus, we find the most notorious prac- 
isers of bunkum using the word to describe not their own 
foolish utterances, but the utterances of those (especially of 
reasonable men) who differ from them. It is as though per- 
secutors denounced as persecutors those who wished to 
hinder them from persecuting. It is as though thieves de- 
nounced as thieves those who bade them restore the stolen 
goods. Sinners are especially prone to accuse other people 
of their own favourite sins. No one is so forward as the liar 
to accuse his neighbour of lying. It is the ill-tempered, not 

the sweet-tempered, child that is the likelier to sing out : 

**Cross-patch, lift the latch, 
Sit by the fire and spin.” 

The truth is, the more vicious we are, the more eager we are 





to cast a slur on our neighbours that will make them a little 
more nearly our equals. When the Germans decided to 
violate the neutrality of Belgium, they accused the Allies of 
doing so. When the Germans were about to use poison-gas, 
they declared that the Allies had done so already. In the 
same way, those who are about to talk bunkum frequently 
begin by denouncing as bunkum everything that has been 
or may be said on the other side. To label their own speech 
as bunkum would be to deprive it of its effect. Imagine 
what would be the fate of Sir F. E. Smith if, at the next 
General Election, he were to preface every speech he made to 
his constituents with the remark: “ Ladies and gentlemen, 
I am now with your permission about to talk the purest and 
most unmitigated bunkum for the next forty minutes.” 
Imagine what would be the effect if Lord Northcliffe were to 
order that the leaders in the Daily Mail should be given a 
general heading : “* Bunkum for the Million,” and the leaders 
in the Times: ‘“ Bunkum for those who can afford three- 
pence.” At first, perhaps, the public might be stirred by 
such frankness into sympathetic good-humour. But, after 
the novelty had worn off, who would listen to or read stuff 
that did not give one even the pleasure of being deceived ? 
It is on record that, in the days before the war, Sir F. E. 
Smith said of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill that it was 
‘* a Bill which has shocked the conscience of every Christian 
community in Europe.” If the orator, having made this 
somewhat sweeping statement, had suddenly paused and in 
a stage-aside murmured “ Bunkum !” would a curate have 
ever voted for him again? Mr. Chesterton at the time, in a 
beautiful set of verses ending with the quict admonition 
“ Chuck it, Smith! ”’, showed us what the statement looked 
like against the background of the more or less eternal 
verities. Since that time this country has been in a position 
of the deadliest peril she has known for centuries. And in 
her hour of peril it was not the poet with gifts of truth and 
wisdom who was called into the national councils and paid 
ten thousand a year or so to help to save her. No; it was 
the past-master in the fine art of bunkum. Were a new 
Smiles to arise and write a new Self-help, he would surely 
have to include a chapter on bunkum and discourse on 
Sir F. E. Smith as an illustrious model for schoolboys. 

We have been incited to these reflections on bunkum by 
the discovery in Lord Northcliffe’s evening paper of an 
attack on talk about the League of Nations as ** pestilential 
bunkum.” The phrase, we understand, is the invention 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison, of whom we have no wish to 
speak with disrespect, for he was once a thoughtful man. 
But, when a million-mouthed newspaper-trust begins to 
make use of his reputation in order to destroy the greatest 
political idea that has come into the world since the French 
Revolution, we may fairly remind ourselves that Mr. Harri- 
son’s thinking belongs to the nineteenth century and not 
to these altered times. As for the contention that talk 
about the League of Nations is bunkum, it is itself founded 
on a particularly audacious piece of bunkum of which, we 
believe, Sir Edward Carson was the first author. ‘* The 
League of Nations ? ” say the Carsonites in effect. ‘‘ Why, 
are not the Allies a League of Nations already? If the 
league of the Entente Powers cannot keep Germany in 
order, what other conceivable League of Nations would 
be strong enough to do so?” If you do not know what is 
meant by the League of Nations, this argument is con- 
clusive. If you do know, however, the whole argument 
reveals itself as a piece of humbug invented by those who 
have always hated every new thing (whether the rotation 
of crops or anwsthetics or iron ships) as though it were 
sponsored by the Devil. Why, the proposal to spray 
potatoes as a safeguard against disease was denounced as 
bunkum a few years ago. The proposal to grow turnips 
was treated by English farmers with the same contempt in 
the eighteenth century. ‘‘ Outside Norfolk,” Mr. R. E. 
Prothero tells us, ‘*‘ both landlords and farmers still classed 
turnips with rats and Hanoverian innovations, and refused 
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their assistance with Jacobite indignation.” ‘The League 
of Nations, like the turnip, seems to be associated somehow 
in the minds of shrill and thoughtless people with Germany. 
The League of Nations, of course, is about as far from 
being German as a dinner of roast beef and beer is from 
being Japanese. It is an attempt to give us a world organ- 
ised for peace instead of a world organised for war. It is 
an attempt to establish an orderly civilisation as unlike the 
present bloody welter as the streets of an English town are 
unlike a Wild West saloon in an American play. It would 
give the world a parliament and courts of justice. Nations 
would not be compelled to lynch each other, as they are at 
present, in order to punish a murderer or a bully. For war 
at best, like lynching, gives us but a rough justice, and is 
no proper substitute for international law and order. We 
must have a world in which the robber nation will become 
as much an impossibility as the robber baron has become 
in England. We admit that the progress of society in 
the international as well as in the civic order depends 
ultimately on the moral ideals of the people. If the majority 
of citizens were bent upon becoming thieves or murderers, 
the law-courts and the police would gradually become mere 
formal things. Similarly, international institutions will 
only have such power as they draw from the moral ideals 
of the nations. A community of nations, like a community 
of individuals, must be ready and even hungry for honesty, 
equality, and security, if it is ever to be transformed from 
curses and chaos into a sodality of good citizens. We believe 
the nations have now arrived at a point at which they 
long for security and are ready even to consider proposals 
to turn honest. There is no other alternative before them 
except to get ready for another war compared to which the 
present with all its horrors is, as they say, a mere picnic. 
As Mr. H. G. Wells says, the nations ‘‘ must either sink 
national pride and dynastic ambition in subordination to 
the common welfare of mankind or else utterly shatter 
one another.” The League of Nations, it must also be 
remembered, is bound to be a league of disarmament as well 
as of arbitration. It will permit no nation to arm itself 
against the civilised world as Germany has done. Europe 
will be no longer a vast powder-magazine. It will be a 
mutual insurance society against war and unreason. If 
this mild and modest ideal is bunkum, then the alphabet 
is bunkum, and the multiplication table and the Ten Com- 
mandments are bunkum. We know there are those who, 
like Mr. Edmund Gosse, get from war ‘‘a certain solemn 
refreshment of the spirit. War,” said Mr. Gosse triumph- 
antly in a passage that has been quoted before, ‘‘ is the 
great scavenger of thought. It is the sovereign disinfectant, 
and its red stream of blood is the Condy’s fluid that cleans 
out the stagnant pools and clotted channels of the intellect.” 
Well, the world may choose that as a more common-sense 
view than the proposal for a League of Nations. It may 
prefer the world to be given over to two leagues to enforce 
war rather than to one league to enforce peace. It may 
decide that President Wilson talks bunkum and that Mr. 
Gosse is a Daniel come to judgment. For our part, we 
fancy, when the war is over, it will turn to Mr. Gosse and 
Sir Edward Carson and all the other superannuated 
Tyrtauses of our time, and address to them the same quiet 
admonition that Mr. Chesterton addressed so delicately to 
Sir F. E. Smith—‘‘ Chuck it!” 


CONCERNING LEECHES 


ROM an allotment in Finsbury Park a friend in 
London sent me the other day a large land-leech. 

It was a giant compared with the inch-long land 
leeches of India and some other warm countries—for it 
attained to a length of five inches. Not that a conscientious 


person finds it very easy to record the dimensions of a 
They vary so much with the changeful taste 


live leech. 


and fancy of the specimen—now long and thin, now short 
and plump. This ruddy-green leech from London was 
probably an alien, apparently of the tribe of Trocheta ; 
and from the bath which he was offered after his long 
journey he promptly fled, and hid himself in the soil, 
There he soon disposed of a small earthworm, swallowing 
it whole, which is another of the ways of Trocheta. But 
the amenities of the Granite City were evidently below 
the standard of Finsbury Park, for after three days, in 
spite of unremitting hospitality in the form of baths, varied 
soil, diverse temperatures, and plenty of earthworms, 
the interesting alien died. It seemed to be closely allied 
to, if not identical with, Dutrochet’s Leech (Trocheta 
subviridis), which has been recorded not a few times from 
London and the suburbs, and further afield. It is known 
in France, Italy, and Algiers. It is said to enjoy foul 
streams (our specimen certainly did not appreciate a bath 
in the water of the Dee); it explores gardens and parks ; 
its jaw-plates are rudimentary; it swallows small earth- 
worms whole, and they form its staple food. 

This passenger from the South, whom we failed to keep 
alive, drew out our thoughts to leeches in general. Many 
pictures rise in the mind. Travellers tell us of losing 
their way in a tropical jungle and hearing in the silence 
a steady drip-drip all around—a shower of land-leeches. 
They are only an inch or so in length, and no thicker than 
a coarse knitting-needle ; but there are hundreds of them— 
all hungry. When the traveller is delayed they overtake 
him, with a graceful, but gruesome, looping movement, 
as if they made leap-frog of themselves. We read in the 
Cambridge Natural History that “a whole battalion of 
English soldiers decamped on one occasion from a wood 
which was overflowing with land-leeches.” There seems 
to be something poisonous in their bite. In Egypt long 
ago Napoleon’s soldiers were troubled by slender water- 
leeches which fastened at the back of the mouth, and 
Dr. Harmer, of the British Museum, has suggested that 
Gideon’s sifting of his soldiers by distinguishing those 
who knelt to drink the water directly from those who 
used the cupped hand to lift the water to the mouth may 
have had reference to the danger of becoming infected 
with leeches. The danger has been recently illustrated 
in the case of at least one soldier from Gallipoli. The 
leech in question (Limnatis nilotica) is very slender when 
it lives freely; but in the back of the nasal chamber it 
gorges itself with blood and becomes as big as a medicinal 
leech—a very troublesome intruder and difficult to dislodge. 
The moral is not to drink in the dark. 

The medicinal leech (Hirudo), which shares the name 
of healer with the physician who used to carry it about 
so faithfully, owes its virtue to the neatness of the tri-radiate 
cut which it makes in the skin. There are three semi- 
circular saws in the mouth, each bearing about ninety 
teeth, and the wound remains open as long as the leech 
continues sucking. In natural conditions the leech feeds 
on the blood of fish and frog, with which it fills ten capacious 
pockets on each side of its food-canal. It is said that a 
good meal of this highly nutritive fluid can keep a leech 
going for many months, and it is a very interesting detail 
that, as the blood is sucked in, it is subjected to the action 
of a secretion which prevents coagulation. The common 
horse-leech (H@mopis) of ponds has not got such finely 
developed jaws and teeth as the medicinal leech ; it has 
only two pouches; it cannot contract itself into a plump 
olive-shaped form; it does not suck blood, but swallows 
worms and aquatic larve. It often makes a burrow in 
marshy ground when the autumn comes, and, doubling 
itself ventrally, passes into a lethargic state. As many 
as sixteen have been found under one stone in marshy 
ground. 

On a different tack altogether are the fish-leeches, which 
have no jaws nor red blood, but a protrusible proboscis. 
Very well known is the skate-sucker, Pontobdella, covered 
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with green warts. It is sometimes seen holding itself 
horizontally taut against a rock that goes down into deep 
water, and suddenly launching itself on to a passing fish. 
In an aquarium these skate-suckers usually sulk sluggishly 
in the mud, but when a piece of skate is dropped in they 
are instantaneously on the qui vive; they have it—or one 
of them has it—before it reaches the bottom. Exquisite 
sensitiveness to different kinds of external stimuli, luminous, 
odorous, chemical, and so on, is very characteristic of 
leeches when they are hungry; but gorged individuals 
are as markedly irresponsive. It is the same skate-leech 
that lays its velvety eggs in the shelter of an empty bivalve 
shell, and mounts guard over them for many weeks—keeping 
them clear of mud and the like. This prolonged parental 
care at a low level in the animal kingdom is very interesting ; 
it is an other-regarding activity ; it is of no apparent use 
to the individual. Easy enough is it to say that this 
parental-care habit has become hereditarily engrained or 
instinctive ; but one wishes to know how habits involving 
the expenditure of energy along lines far from being those 
of least resistance or self-preservation have been established, 
and have kept agoing on the level of imperativeness. What 
can one say but what Darwin said, that in the struggle 
for existence, which includes all answers back to environing 
difficulties and limitations, success in leaving progeny 
pays as well as success in filling the mouth or keeping the 
skin whole ? What one must not think, however, is that 
animals deliberately run their individual lives on “ sound 
business principles.” Their principles are enregistered in 
their constitution. 

The brook-leeches usually lay their eggs separately on 
stones or water-plants, and, brooding over them, get them 
fixed on the underside of the body, where they hatch. 
The young are exquisitely sensitive to the touch of the 
body of their kin, and return to shelter (not necessarily 
their proper parent’s) even after they have begun to make 
excursions on their own account. Like all other members 
of the class, these brook-leeches (Glossiphonia and the 
like) are hermaphrodites, the two sexes being combined 
in one, as is the case in earthworms and snails and many 
other humble creatures; but the late Prof. Whitman 
discovered for the brook-leech the extraordinary fact that 
the male elements are formed into a packet or spermato- 
phore, about a third of an inch long, which finds its way 
into another leech through the body-wall—a case of 
“hypodermic impregnation.” 

Around leeches some quaint lore has gathered like moss 
on a stone. Thus, Burton speaks of horse-leeches being 
much used to drive away melancholy, and the old books 
give recipes like this: “Take horse-leeches and burn 
them to powder, and mix with eyesel; then use to rub 
the place therewith where you would have the hair grow 
no more, and there will no hair grow on that place.” Leeches 
were once used almost as widely as blood-letting, but 
their day is almost over; and the physicians of to-day 
have almost forgotten the creatures which, if they did not 
give their name to the profession (Dryden, for instance, wrote 
“wise Leeches will not vain receipts obtrude), came, by 
some etymological twist or other, to share it. But if 
leech-lore and leech-craft have passed away, natural history 
remains, and that of leeches is far from being a finished 
book. The number of interesting “ken speckle” forms 
is large. We recall Branchellion on the Torpedo with 
eleven leaf-like gills on each side of its body; its relative 
Ozobranchus on a river-turtle of the Yang-tse-Kiang ; the 
Lophobdella of the Crocodile’s lips which the “ Zic-zac ” 
Courser Bird, the Trochilos of Herodotus, cleans off; the 
Chilian burrowing leech (Macrobdella), which may be over 
a foot long; the still larger red leech (two feet long !) 
which Pennant described as always falling off the Basking 
Shark when that huge fish is brought to the surface; the 
deep water Ancyrobdella, from Lake Biwa, in Japan, 
which has three grappling hooks directed obliquely back- 





wards at the end of a long proboscis; and rare marine 
leeches from angler and dragnet which seem to be in 
process of sinking down to the level of stationary parasites. 

And not only are there many imperfectly known forms, 
there are many imperfectly understood facts. We smile 
at the observation of the old physician Mercurialis, who 
stated that the medicinal leech made so small a hole in 
man’s skin that only the thinner part of the blood passed 
out ; but we are far from being done with the study of the 
leech’s secretion called “ hirudin” which keeps the blood 
from clotting, and is used for this purpose’ in some 
physiological experiments. We smile at the old recom- 
mendation to one who had swallowed a leech that he should 
get into a hot bath, yet keep cold water in his mouth, 
since the leech would be attracted thereto; but we are 
far from being done with the sensitiveness that many 
leeches show to distant stimuli—a shadow over the 
aquarium, disturbances of the water (as Wordsworth 
described), and the approach of suitable food. There is 
still much to be learned concerning leeches. 

J. Artuur THoMson. 


OBSERVATIONS 


NPREJUDICED Allied outsiders who have only their 
wits to help them in reading the Allied, the enemy, 
and the Neutral reports upon that supreme question, 
the use of the Allied reserves, are apt, after having been 
torn hither and thither through manycolumns, to decide to 
accept the view of some sagacious and calm neutral expert, 
such as Colonel Feyler in the Journal de Genéve. (The Colonel, 
by the way, thinks that the Allies “ have it” by thirty 
divisions on the Western Front.) Similarly, after a fracas 
such as that which occurred in the House of Commons over 
the Rothermere-Trenchard-Henderson scandal, simple and 
cautious persons, having read conflicting descriptions and 
heard highly contradictory accounts of honest eye-witnesses, 
may wonder what really did happen—and especially what 
happened to the Government. In these difficult cases it is 
often a good plan to ignore all the major party organs and 
turn to the London correspondence of respectable provincial 
newspapers of the second class—papers which must not 
offend either Liberals or Tories, but which always have a 
slight bias towards Toryism or towards whatever Govern- 
ment may be in power. 
* a” oe 
A perusal of these indicated that the Government was 
knocked about a bit, but not seriously shaken. Unhappily 
it showed also the persistence of the war habit of ignoring 
the realities of things. Exceedingly few newspapers stated 
clearly that the central point was never even touched in the 
House of Commons debate, still less the fact that everybody 
knew in advance that it would not be touched. Mr. Pringle’s 
opening mildness astounded the listening earth. Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s spoiling of a good case was characteristic. Sir John 
Simon was not brilliant. The Government was ridiculous 
and despicable. Mr. Asquith was easily the most effective 
of all. And Mr. Asquith is precisely the man who won't 
vote and who officially keeps the Liberal Party to that policy 
of masterly inactivity which will be its ruin! The debate 
was a farce for three reasons. First, Liberals were, in ap- 
pearance, attacking one of their own principles—that of 
civilian control. Second, Liberals did not mean seriously to 
challenge the Government’s intention to avoid the real issue. 
Third, Liberals in the mass did not mean to vote, 
~ * a 
Still, the affair was a surrender by the Government to the 
potential terrors of Parliament. Lord Rothermere was 
genuinely ill; and, of course, he has had grievous bereave- 
ments. But nobody believes that his resignation was due 
to these causes, though nearly everybody in print pretends 
that it was. His resignation was the surrender; and the 
mock battle took place after the surrender. 
* * 


The Times Parliamentary corres »ondent, who sadly fails 
to keep up the great traditions of Mr. A. P. Nicholson, finds 
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“* significance ” in the fact that Mr. Runciman and Mr. 
Herbert Samuel unyoked themselves from Mr. Asquith and 
voted against the Government. Mr. Runciman and Mr. 
Samuel have long headed a body of Liberals who vote inde- 
pendently of their leader. 
* . * 

There has been a suggestion that Mr. Lloyd George's 
promise of a really important new air post for General 

Trenchard was a piece of improvised camouflage connived 
at by Sir William Weir. It was not. Political camouflage 
has no more serious opponent than Sir William Weir, who is 
an absolutely honest man. 

» * * 

_Lord Rothermere during his short reign as Air Minister 
did not do away with quite all the abuses at the Hotel Cecil. 
At least one remains for the attention of the new Minister. 
I mean the code of manners adopted generally in the estab- 
lishment. When I say code of manners perhaps I ought to 
say code of rudeness. For impudence, the fabled young 
women behind Post Office counters are not in it with the 
haughty and brusque population of the Cecil. So I have 
been informed again and again by young flying officers who 
have to report at the dreadful place. One of them, who 
weighs his words, described the situation thus: “I adinit 
that there are three or four civil fellows, but the majority 
are a crowd of rude ‘ penguins’ who put your back up 
badly.” _ This young man attributed the rudeness of 

penguins ” to the fact that they could not fly; but for 
myself I doubt if that is the reason. 

a * * 

The great dog question, now such a poignant actuality for 
so many women and for not a few men, has its bearing on 
the great rat question. The importance of the latter, by the 
way, has never been properly appreciated in Britain. In the 
United States, where monthly magazines are not afraid to 
deal realistically with real problems, it is much better under- 
stood. I am informed by an expert that ten rats who know 
their business will consume as much food as one human 
being, and spoil a lot more besides. I found the statement 
difficult to believe. I am also informed that a fair ratter will 
easily account for thirty rats a month. It follows that the 
destruction of one ratting dog on account of lack of dog food 
would involve the loss of the monthly food supply of three 
human beings for an indefinite period. A _ well-known 
breeder, who is also a soldier and an industrial employer, 
said to me, when I asked him what he was going to do about 
his dogs: “I don’t know. But I dare say there will be some 
wangling. That’s what’s wrong. People ought not to be put 
in such a position that their commonsense tempts them to 
break the law. _ If I break the law in this affair I can tell you 
one thing—TI shall regard myself as a public benefactor.” 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
A RED CROSS APPEAL 


To the Editor of Tae New StTaTEesMAN. 

Sim,—Only the stern necessity for reinforcing the funds to 
aid the sick and wounded and our prisoners would justify a 
new appeal to the generous British public. But the gold and 
silver collection for which we are appealing on behalf of the 
British Red Cross has a treble object—to succour the wounded, 
to help our national financia | stability by increasing the reserves 
of gold and silver in the Bank, and tosave tonnage. For although 
gifts of plate of artistic or historic value will not be consigned 
to the melting-pot, the bulk of the metals for which we beg will 
be sent to the refiners and sold to the Mint as bullion. The 
Master of the Mint authorises us to Jaunch this scheme with his 
emphatic approval. We therefore ask each one of your readers 
to spare us something golden, or something silver, according 
to their possessions ; everything, whatever it is, will be most 
gratefully received and acknowledged. From those who have 
not a wealth of gold and silver plate we beg a single tablespoon, 
or fork, or cup, gold odds and ends of jewellery or the old-fashioned 
settings of jewels. We ask for a contribution from every dinner 
table, or writing table, dressing table or jewel case where gold 
or silver is lying idle. Nothing is too small to be used; and 
nothing is too great to ask for those who have fallen in the 
defence of the Empire. Gold and silver cannot pay the price 


of our debt to our armies, but it can help torelieve the sufferings 
of war, and it can ease the burden of responsibility that is 
vicariously borne for us all. 
The gold and silver should be sent or brought to the offices 
at 39 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
(Signed) Exizasern Asquiri. 

Ava ASTOR. 

Grace CURZON. 

J. P. Hewerr. 

SripNEY Morse. 

ELEANOR SANDHURST. 

CONSTANCE STAMFORDHAM. 


THE MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS 
To the Editor of Tax New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of April 27th “ Sardonyx” renews his 
attack on “the illogical and exacerbating manner in which 
the Ministry of Munitions exercises its control over manu- 
facturers,” and adds with a note of surprise, “ I have, indeed, 
received the positive opinion that, considering its difficulties, 
the Ministry of Munitions does not do so badly.” 

I can only conclude that “* Sardonyx” bases his opinion of 
the Ministry of Munitions on casual conversations with manu- 
facturers, and has failed to appreciate how much easier it is 
to interest a listener by some story of inefficiency and muddle 
than by attempting to give an objective account of the business 
methods of the Ministry. 

Anybody who has experience of running a large business 
knows how many mistakes are made, even in an old-established 
and well-organised concern. To judge the value of an organisa- 
tion with an administrative staff of 15,000, got together in 
three years, by individual stories of mistakes and muddle, 
however numerous, is to condemn it in advance. 

As a manufacturer, controlled by the Ministry of Munitions 
for three years, and one who has inevitably suffered from 
numerous mistakes on the part of their servants, I have formed 
the deliberate opinion that the work of the Ministry as a whole 
has been carried out with extraordinary success, and represents 
one of the greatest feats of organisation in the history of the 
country. 

After dealing faithfully with the Ministry of Munitions, 
“* Sardonyx” goes on in the very next paragraph to protest 
against ‘“‘ what Lord Northcliffe did for Britain in the earlier 
days of the war, namely, to persuade the world that it is in- 
capable, ineflicient, and slack.” ‘“Sardonyx’s” weekly 
comments are usually stimulating and valuable. It is to be 
hoped that he does not propose in future to adopt the Northcliffe 
methods.—Yours, etc., MANUFACTURER. 


THE RULE OF THE OLD 
To the Editor of Tux New StTatesMan. 

Sir,—If I were desirous of making debating points I might 
emphasize the “non bene” of my quotation. ‘ Non bene” 
clearly implies that there was no “ planmassiger Riickschritt— 
no “ withdrawal to prepared positions” in the part played 
by Horace at Philippi. I might also point out that one usually 
“feels a swift flight ” from behind, and that forlorn hopes are 
not usually hustled along with a crowd. But Mr. Rendall has 
missed the point of my letter. I was not blaming the poet for 
running away. “ All troops,” as Wellington said, “ run away.” 
I was merely indicating a discrepancy between theory and 
practice which considerably depreciates the value of patriotic 
dicta when enunciated by men over military age no longer liable 
to the rough tests of experience. In doing so I wished to under- 
line the letter of yourcorrespondent “A.” It has always seemed 
to me a matter for congratulation that Horace chose the * better 
part of valour,” but his opinions on valour have to be read in 
the light of that choice.—Yours, etc., R. S. 


Chelsea. 

REGULATION 40D 
‘o the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The consideration of the best method of checking the 
spread of venereal disease is in itself so diflicult a social and moral 
question that it is important not to obscure its discussion by any 
mistake as to facts. The Regulation in question provides for the 
punishment by imprisonment of a woman who knowingly com- 
municates venereal disease to a soldier. Proof both of thedisease 
and of its communication willbe required, and in the special cir- 
cumstances of the moment I think the public will not object to 
punishment for a person who destroys the efficiency of the 
soldier as a fighting machine. Nor is it true, as has been asserted 
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by Lady Willoughby de Broke, that the Regulation is as one-sided 
as it seems, for Lord Derby explained fully in the House of 
Lords that a soldier who had been guilty of the same offence 
would be liable to be tried by Court-Martial, and sentenced to 
two years’ hard labour, and that the military authorities would 
proceed upon the complaint of the woman. 

It is true that the Sexual Offences Bill contains similar provi- 
sions, but it has not been introduced into the House of Lords 
by the authorities, but by Lord Beauchamp, who is an unofficial 
member of the House.—Yours, etc., RUSSELL. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO TRADE UNIONS AND 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

Sir,—I beg to suggest that before the writer on “ A Well- 
Meaning Budget ” brings the charge of unfairness and inequality 
as regards the treatment of these subscriptions in Income Tax 
assessments on workmen and employers respectively, he should 
make careful inquiry as to the conditions under which the latter 
may claim a deduction, and whether in fact it is universally 
allowed, and also as to what extent the employers’ associations 
have themselves to bear Income Tax. Reference may also 
be made to the cases of the Rhymney Iron Co. Ltd. (2 Q.B.79) 
and the Lochgelly Iron and Coal Co. Ltd. (50 Sc. L.R. 597), 
in which the claim to deduct subscriptions to a Coal Owners’ 
Association and to the Mining Association of Great Britain 
respectively was disallowed by the High Court. 

On the other hand, a Trade Union is entirely relieved from 
Income Tax, and the Trade Unionist consequently receives the 
full untaxed benefit of his subscriptions, in addition to the right 
to deduct in his own assessment the proportion of such sub- 
scriptions allocated to the provision of superannuation and 
death benefits.—Yours, etc., TAXES. 

Sheffield, April 30th. 


Miscellany 


HIS VISIT TO AMERICA* 
\ N eminent public man, visiting a retired statesman 


whose rooms were illuminated with mottoes 

from the works of the wise, and noticing some 
grave saw from Bacon on the wall, said: ‘* Why do you 
stick these things up? If you want a quotation from 
Bacon, I'll give you one. ‘The higher you climb the 
more you show your tail.’ . . . But my mind is wandering 
from the matter in hand, which is to review Sir F. E. 
Smith's book, My American Visit. 

The book is, in the main, a diary, and the entries record 
the reception of his speeches (uniformly enthusiastic), 
the dinners, dances, luncheons, breakfasts he attended, 
the state of the weather, the amiability and ability or 
distinguished appearance of everybody he met, and the 
games (bridge, golf, tennis) which he played. It is 
dedicated to the citizens of the United States and Canada— 
that is to say, to some 115,000,000 people—and the interest 
of the book is chiefly personal. The reader who would 
quarrel with this, however, does not know how to read it. 
After all, why should he expect it to be otherwise ? Why 
expect an orator who rushes about the United States for 
six weeks, making speeches, to report upon the general 
activities of that country ?—for to gauge the seriousness of 
a whole nation from the temper of audiences on whom 
rhetoric has the effect of rum upon African savages is 
as dangerous as judging a marriage from the wedding 
breakfast. One who stops at home and reads reports and 
statistics may well do better in this line. I understand 
such reports are satisfactory, but the incidents Sir F. E. 
Smith records would be quite consistent with the reverse. 
“No one,” he says in his Preface, ‘‘ need read these casual 
and informal notes (we restrain a start of surprise), and 
certainly (here the Jawyer speaks) no one is compelled 
to buy it, but the part played by America in this war must 
be a decisive part, if any decision at all is to be reached.” 

* My Visit to America. By | the Rt. Hon. Sir F. E. Smith, K.C., 
M.P. Hutchinson. 6s. net. 


Ergo, we had, after all, better buy and read it. Yet I 
cannot endorse, from the point of view of throwing light 
on the issue of the war, this recommendation. Cordial 
hand-grips at railway carriage windows, the magnificence 
of the apartments put at the author's disposal, the comfort- 
able elegance of the clubs of which he was a guest, the 
warmth of receptions, the glowing warmth of farewells, 
are not symptomatic of anything deeply significant. I 
note that at the Cleveland dinner “‘ nothing that the 
most graceful thoughtfulness could conceive was omitted. 
The menu was beautifully coloured with the linked flags 
of the United States and Great Britain”; and when in 
the middle of his speech at Chicago Sir F. E. Smith predicted, 
as a consequence of this war, eternal friendship and mutual 
esteem between America and England, “the Solicitor- 
General, with a warm-hearted impulse, stood up and grasped 
my hand, and for five minutes the audience stood and 
cheered itself hoarse.”” I note these incidents and twenty 
others like them, yet with the feeling that if it were not 
for more matter-of-fact evidence of America’s purpose, 
they would mean precious little. Indeed, so at variance 
with the mood such scenes engender for a moment, is the 
frame of mind in which men live (and it is this which counts) 
that for my part I cannot help frivolously wondering 
whether during those five minutes the two eminent men 
remained standing with hands locked, a smiling tableau, 
or whether (my imagination inclines to this hypothesis) 
they kept releasing each other intermittently (for five 
minutes is a long time), only to re-arouse the waning roar 
by clinching again and again, ever more and more vigorously, 
till the handle of the pump of cheers would work no more. 
What a mechanism a public audience is! O la machine 
élagloire! It is not, then, as affording evidence of America’s 
determination to stand in with us to the end that Sir F. E. 
Smith’s diary should interest us (in the Appendices will 
be found more reliable evidence of that), but as a human 
document. We must take an interest in the hero himself, 
and for that interest, benevolent or otherwise, he has 
provided ample material. 

People are particularly grateful now for a book which, 
as they say, ‘‘takes them away from the war.” Sir F. E. 
Smith may be under the impression he has written ** a war 
book,” but if he is, he is mistaken. To read his book is 
not, of course, to get astride a witch’s broomstick, and those 
whose desire in choosing a book is to get ‘* anywhere, 
anywhere out of the world,” had better not select it; but, 
in a sense (I can vouch for this), it makes war seem for the 
time very remote. It is the record of such a stunning 
good time. War as a fact means that millions of men 
are dying, suffering, struggling, weary, miserable and 
dead: that this must go on, and that for other millions 
the charm, if not also the purpose, of their lives has been, 
or will be, destroyed. 

But as we read, a soothing veil falls between us and 
those realities, though no doubt they were occasionally 
used for oratorical purposes. True, once or twice in the 
course of the narrative the veil is twitched or shaken, 
but never disconcertingly. A ball, for instance, at the 
house of Mr. McLean, proprietor of the Washington Post, 
prompts the following reflection: ‘“‘It was a_ brilliant 
scene, and a little strange to our eyes. The hostess said : 
‘ All these boys are in the Army or Navy. They are all 
going, and they may be gone very soon. I am going to 
give them one good night.’ And remembering the agony 
that lay in front of them, ‘the abhorred shears’ which 
were to cut the threads of so many of these young lives, 
we rejoiced to see them happy.” ‘‘ Abhorred shears!” 
There is nothing like a phrase for keeping death, or life 
for that matter, at arm's length. But I am unfair. What 
else can a man do whose part it is to work up war enthusiasm ? 
Only since this is a personal diary I note as a critic that 
the emotional quality in it is shallow. At the close of a 
very amusing house-party of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
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at Government House, Sir F..E. Smith writes: ‘‘ So we took 
leave with great regret of this kindly household, which, like 
poor Rupert Brooke’s sleeping-place, ‘ is for ever England,’ 
and at 6.80 had reached our destination.” The passage 
will perhaps suggest what I mean when I say the emotional 
quality of the diary is shallow. It is a risky business 
this of turning author. I cannot understand why, on 
so little provocation, so many people take to it. No 
savoir faire, no reputation, no confidence acquired in other 
walks of life can stand them, then, in any stead or cover 
their nakedness. It is in a measure to anticipate the Day 
of Judgment, a step before which I should have expected 
more people to hesitate. 

Yet it is precisely this emotional quality, or rather absence 
of quality, combined with good humour and amusing 
self-complacency, which makes the book restful reading. 
You can read My American Journey through for fun, 
without being seriously reminded of what Sir F. E. Smith 
calls ‘‘ this most exacting war.”’ You think you are going 
to embark on an account of an important mission on the 
part of a high Minister of State at a moment when the 
whole world is bursting with misery and a sense of national 
emergency must swamp all trifling personal interests in 
such an envoy. Nothing of the kind. The book is enter- 
tainingly self-centred and crammed with trifles. It would 
have been less monotonous perhaps if Sir F. E. Smith 
had not used it so lavishly as a means of returning hospitality 
or civility by paying compliments. All those whom he met 
can now look up their names in the index, and each find 
his or her own little douceur. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shinkle can look up their names and find 
that they ‘“‘ were charming”; Mr. Taft will discover 
that “‘we were little prepared for the treasures of art 
which his house contained. ... Little as I know of art, 
I would gladly have spent hours amid these enchanting 
surroundings”; Mr. Fordyce, that he is ‘‘ the kindest of 
men”; Mr. Meredith, that he is ‘* one of the most attractive 
and warm-hearted men I have ever met. . . . Shoitld 
these lines ever meet his honest eyes, ete.” ; and so on, 
and so on, page after page. Indeed, one of the most amusing 
aspects of the book is that it is a perfect snow-storm of 
cartes de visite—but, then, Sir F. E. Smith had a stunning 
time. Yes, there is only one unflattering adjective in 
all the two hundred and forty pages. It is applied to 
Cleveland Station, which is termed ‘‘ unattractive.” The 
author, however, appends a star to this, and adds a note : 
**I know that I may say this without offence.” 

One must enter into the spirit of the book to enjoy it 
thoroughly. Do not think of him as one of our rulers whose 
views and temper of mind have influence upon lives and 
destinies of human beings; that will only trouble and 
perplex you. Start with him in his own spirit ; here is the 
opening sentence. “I had arranged to spend Christmas 
with my family at Blenheim ” (this must be the name of 
his own country place or of a well-known Hydro), 
““when quite unexpectedly I was asked by Sir Edward 
Carson, on behalf of the War Cabinet, whether it would be 
possible for me, having regard to my legal engagements, to 
go to the United States for six weeks or two months. This 
invitation was strongly supported by Lord Northcliffe, 
and my old friend, Lord Reading.” It is settled in two 
days, and he is off with two private secretaries and his “servant 
Troubridge, who, so far as any member of the party observed, 
never smiled from the moment he left Liverpool, but still 
rendered patient service amid surroundings which he was 
never able to understand.” Does not it all give you a cosy, 
self-satisfied feeling, though you have not, as I have, the 
photograph of them in a first-class railway carriage before 
you? Soon their vessel is “ ploughing a majestic course 
through the purple sea,” with “destroyers on each side, 
puissant symbols of the ancient sea-power of Great Britain,” 
and shimmering air-boats glittering overhead. There is a 
small but interesting company on board. The atmospheric 


effects are lightly noted, the exploits of a Canadian Colonel 
touched upon in a manner somehow reminiscent of the way 
Dr. Watson refers to his “ old Afghan wound.” Then they 
arrive, and are “ received with almost bewildering courtesy 
by a custom-house officer.” Rooms are waiting for them 
(““ Let me say at once that at no hotel in the world can the 
traveller be made to feel more completely at home than at 
the Plaza”); on Christmas Day they dine quietly; the 
next night they go to see Miss Maxine Elliot in Lord and 
Lady Algie and take her to supper at the Cocoa Nut Grove, 
and the night after the round of speeches begins. It is 
heavy work this incessant travelling and speechifying, but 
to a vigorous man who has a taste for being a “ spell-binder”’ 
exhilarating, and the reader will be surprised how many 
entertainments and recreations Sir F. E. Smith managed to 
work in besides. Peace has its exciting risks no less than 
war; we hear of him being blown down by the wind on his 
way to a Turkish bath, and on January 21st he writes : 

H. and I walked three and a half miles into the town for exercise. 
We had no ‘‘ rubbers,” and it was a most dangerous performance 
walking in the ice and snow without them. Lord Richard Neville, 
the Duke’s Comptroller, broke his leg by slipping in the snow a 
few months ago; he spent six months in hospital, and he will cer- 
tainly be lame for life. 

Severe weather figures often in the diary. He is three 
hours late in arriving at Government House, which reminds 
him that the last time he stayed with the Duke at Chatsworth 
he was also three hours late, “‘ my car breaking down in the 
snow over the hills in Derbyshire, so that,” he adds roman- 
tically, “‘ I came to them twice through the snows.” 

He calculates that he must have addressed about 100,000 
people. He worked hard, performing what both those who 
sent him and those who received him expected him to do, 
and here is the record set down for future generations of the 
spirit in which it was done. If wars are to be carried on, a 
people must be continually exhilarated and stimulated and 
flattered. No one could grudge those who labour at the task 
of inflation their whack at any pleasures which happen to be 
going; but it is a disquieting thought that this process of 
exciting mankind should be itself so gratifying to the agent 
himself, and that it should often be done by those incapable 
of greatness of mind. 

Desmonp MacCartuy. 


THE DEBT 


When I am dead and you gather up my poems, 

Put them all in, all those that speak of you; 

Those that glanced at you in sundry disguises, 

Ariadne, Daphne and the nameless nymph, 

The flowerbright queen who ruled a king in China, 

And the country-girl that early lost her love: 

Bind up with them the frank and honest sonnets, 

The open songs, the unashaméd odes, 

That spoke straight to you and told that I loved you, 

Described your beauty or called you by name. 

These are not ours ; for what I took of beauty 

Belongs to our fellows, for whom I write. 

The traces I have left on hill-top and valley 

Were made of the world and belong to the world ; 

But more than half of the loveliness I captured 

Was yours at first and now is the world’s. 

Our first hidden kisses and unskilled embraces 

And the fierier love whereto we attained 

Are lines on the chart whereby dreaming lovers 

Shall steer their hearts till the end of the world. 

When we are dead and our ashes are scattered, 

Let them say of us: She was and he wrote. 
Epwarp SHANKS. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
A all times of the year, but especially in the season 


of mists and mellow fruitfulness, the curious 

observer who cares to stand for an hour outside 
Mr. Thorp’s bookshop in St. Martin’s Lane, or Mr. Reeves’s 
in Wellington Street, will probably notice a succession of 
untidy-looking men with soft hats and spectacles who 
enter the portals bowed under the burden of immense 
loads of books, and leave them bookless, and wearing a 
smile of relief. Sometimes the present writer himself may 
be among these men, though he never sells a book until it 
is about three months old, and then only because he finds 
himself short of cash in an emergency. And who are they ? 
They are reviewers; they have reviewed, and in some 
cases have even read, the volumes which they carry; and 
they are now getting rid of them in return for money. 
To an ordinary person the sight might appear interesting, 
possibly amusing, possibly pathetic. But to a publisher 
it appears unrelievedly horrible. His whole soul cries out 
in revolt against it. He fecls that something certainly 
ought to be done. He thinks it monstrous that nothing 
should be done. He is in the mood of the magistrate who 
declared himself determined to put down suicide. 


a8 cs a 


My thoughts were diverted to this subject by the reception 
of a review copy of a book published by Messrs. 
and The book is a beautiful one; it will inevitably 
be reviewed in this paper, and its author is a man with 
whose name the readers of this paper are familiar. The 
publishers are very worthy publishers, with whom I think 
I have, and hope I shall always have, the most cordial of 
relations. But that will not, and ought not to, prevent 
me from saying that it is an unpleasant trick for Messrs. 
and to stamp right across the middle of the 
title-page of a volume of beautiful writing an enormous 
black inscription “ For Review.” It is almost sufficient 
to make a self-respecting reviewer boycott the book. It is 
bad enough to emboss this sort of inscription in white at 
the corner of the title-page; it is worse to make, as some 
publishers do, a circular blue mark in that corner; but the 
worst thing of all is to make a repulsive black mark—in 
this case it is even made crookedly—tight across the middle 
of the title-page. It is an act of vandalism ; it is useless for 
the purpose for which it is meant, and it is really quite 
unjustifiable. 














* * a 


There are some publishers, and I think their number is 
increasing, who no longer deface review copies with these 
inscriptions. But most of them still do it. Their object 
is to protect their market. They feel that if they 
send review copies out in a clean and decent state the 
reviewers (who may number anything from a dozen to 
sixty) will at once march off with them and sell them, 
and that these copies will then at once enter into competi- 
tion with the ordinary issue. They will be sold, probably, 
at a slight reduction, to the public or to circulating libraries ; 
some people will buy these copies instead of other copies, 
and some may even get the impression that the book is 
already obtainable at a reduction. But the point to notice 
is that the defacement of copies is no safeguard against 
competition, but introduces it in a doubly disadvantageous 
form. If publishers really wish to stop reviewers from 
queering the market, let them make a habit not of stamping 
the books but of tearing out of each, say, the title-page, a 
page in the middle, and one at the end. A book in that 





condition would be unsaleable ; a book which is stamped is 
not merely saleable but at once enters the market at a 
reduced price. In some instances (I admit) the stamps make 
little difference. As for embossing them in white, it may 
amuse the publisher to play about like this, but a reviewer 
or bookseller with a little patience and the handle of a 
penknife can as often as not totally obliterate every trace 
of the stamp. In other cases, the only result of the pub- 
lisher’s precautions is that the reviewer sells the copy for 
less than he would otherwise have done, and that his book 
is often openly on sale at a price well below cost price, 
whilst in neighbouring windows new copies are displayed 
at full price. 
* oa a 


I do not believe there is really very much commercial 
loss involved. The books of which the largest number of 
review copies are sent out are usually books for which a 
large sale is hoped or books for which virtually no sale at 
all is expected. I have no means of estimating the average 
number of review copies distributed, but I should probably 
be making an error on the generous side if I put it at forty. 
Even if one put it at fifty, what difference will be made ? 
Of fifty review copies some will certainly be kept, some will 
probably be given away, some will most certainly be left 
about at home until it is too late to sell them, some may 
even be kept in newspaper offices to be distributed to the 
employees as Christmas presents ; and the number actually 
sold hot from the press will be very small indeed. It is 
smallest of all when the book is a really good book, or an 
expensive edition appealing to a limited class of readers. 
It will indisputably be no larger when a book is unstamped 
than when it is stamped. On the contrary, indeed, an ugly 
stamp may just prevent a reviewer from putting on 
his shelves a book that, were it presentable, he would 
keep. 


Publishers, therefore, probably gain no more money by 
stamping these books than they expend upon the labour of 
stamping them and the materials of defacement, dies, 
indelible ink, rubber, etc. But even were this not so, 
what of it? Surely their assumption that they are justified 
in thus treating review copies has only to be examined to 
be found baseless. Certainly it would be abandoned were 
it effectively challenged. What right have they to act as 
though they were doing papers a favour by sending them 
their books? They are asking for reviews, that is, for free 
space; they send copies, not because they think that 
particular reviewers ought to be given an opportunity of 
improving their minds with them or enjoying them, but 
because they hope to get eulogistic reviews which, acting 
precisely in the same way as advertisements, will help to 
sell their commodities. The least they could do, one might 
think, would be to solicit reviews with clean copies. If the 
editor of this paper were sending a copy of it to an M.P. 
in the hope of drawing his attention to some question 
therein discussed, it would not, one imagines, occur to him 
to blazon “ Free Copy ” right across the front page. But 
that is not very much different from what publishers have 
been in the habit of doing. I pay some of them the compli- 
ment of thinking that they have fallen into this habit 
mechanically, as one so easily does into something which 
looks like a custom of the trade. But they would have 
dropped it long ago had literary journalists not been a very 
humble and disorganised crowd. As grumblings and 
protests are no good unless one is prepared to take action, 
I think that, in future, I shall be obliged to refuse to review 
any book which has been maltreated by its publisher in 
even the least obtrusive way. I invite opinions from 
publishers. 

SOLOMON EaGLe. 
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A NEW FEMINIST PROGRAMME 


The Making of Women: Oxford Essays in Feminism. By 
A. MaupEe Roypen, Ratpn Roorer, ELeanor F. 
RATHBONE, Exvinor Burns, “Tue Rounp Tas.r,” 
and Victor Go.iancz. Edited by Victor GOLLANcz. 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 


Presumably any group of Oxford landladies or its 
ferrymen, its market-stall holders, or its nursemaids, would, 
if they published a collection of essays, be justified in 
dubbing them Oxonian. But since there is a vulgar 
prejudice that the most important feature of the town 
is its university, the sub-title Ozford Essays in Feminism 
a ye ar expectation that in style or in outlook this 
200k must be academic. In style it is not. This we hold 
to be an advantage, because the urgency of feminist problems 
makes it desirable that almost any book that deals with 
them should be widely read, and either academic journalese 
(in which such stereotyped phrases as a priori, ad hoc, 
ipso facto are substituted for the “ yeoman service ’’ and 
; baptism of fire” of the war correspondent and the 
‘vicious circle” of the politician) or the disciplined prose 
of a Pater would have placed these essays outside the 
interest of the average person. Therefore our protest 
is hardly audible when Miss Royden, in a footnote to her 
essay on Modern Love, uses this oddly ungrammatical 
sentence : 

Discussing the subject with my landlady in Poplar, she admitted 
that she ** had heard something ” about the wickedness of restrict- 
ing the birth-rate. 

And we beg ourselves not to’be pernickety when we read 
on the same page : 

_An average woman, while her children are quite young, cannot 

give them all they ought to have, and be a great statesman or an 

artist at the same time. 


Must we, then, conclude that the average mother has 
the right to exclaim, when she beholds President Wilson 
or Augustus John, “ There, save for these brats, goes 
Sarah Hopkins”? As we implied above, the Master of 
Balliol would have expressed Miss Royden’s thought 
differently. 

But when we consider the outlook of the book, the 
academic spirit becomes evident. We gather from the 
introductory chapter by Mr. Gollancz that the contributors 
have been moved by two modern feminist writers of very 
different schools to write an “‘ Oxonian”’ counterblast to 
two supposed modern tendencies. 

One is the tendency to underestimate the value of the contribution 
which women, as such (and in virtue of their difference to men), 
can make to civilisation, and in particular the value of motherhood ; 
the other is not indeed any considerable movement towards a 
sex war, but a failure to realise the paramount importance of women 
—s with men for a far-reaching reform of conditions affecting 


Mr. Gollancz hopes that the rest of the book “ will prove 
these two tendencies to be incompatible with true feminism, 
and that by the time the conclusion is reached a sounder 
line of development will have been suggested.” Without 
pausing to pick a quarrel with Mr. Gollancz as to whether 
one thing differs to or from another, or to question whether 
any dogmatic body of opinions constituting the One True 
Feminism is desirable in a progressive society, we pass 
on to consider how far the writers’ aims have been realised. 
We find that the contributors have been persuaded by 
numerous less “ orthodox” modern writers to tone down 
the older feminist creeds concerning education, love, 
marriage, enfranchisement, and women’s wages, and that 
they unite in finding as the solution to most women’s 
problems a scheme of State endowment of motherhood. 
They hold that such endowment will lop off that part of 
man’s higher wage which is the community’s clumsy method 
of paying for its own reproduction, that it will ease domestic 
relations, that it will make it possible for women to bring 
up their children in conditions physically and morally 
wholesome, and that ‘when women have made them- 
selves economically independent—dependent, that is to 
say, upon their own efforts, in the home or elsewhere, 
and not upon the earnings of others—the wider education, 
apart from technical training, which is possible for the 
endowed classes at the universities, may be open to all 
women.’ 





Here, then, is the main thesis of the book, and it is in 
their treatment of it that the writers reveal the academic 
outlook which justifies the sub-title. The vote is practically 
won. It was already almost won when the book was 
written. We have come to a period when women must 
say not only what they want, but how they want it, and 
Miss Rathbone and Miss Royden, two of the acknowledged 
leaders of a large body of feminists, can now speak up 
and fear not. Yet when they put before the public what 
is evidently to be the chief aim of their future policy, they 
put it in so vague a form that we can make little of it except 
that they hold that endowment of motherhood is desirable, 
just as many of us hold it desirable that there should be 
no incomes over five hundred a year, that all education 
should be free, and that members of the Government 
should have seven meatless days a week, and never a 
drop of tea. “It is outside the scope of this chapter,” 
says Miss Rathbone in her essay on The Remuneration of 
Women, “ to consider what should be the basis, the scale, 
and the machinery of any system by which the State should 
take upon itself the prime cost of rearing future generations.” 
In our opinion it should not have been outside the scope 
of the book. Endowment of motherhood is the book’s 
chief practical proposal; it appears to be “the sounder 
line of development” promised by Mr. Gollancz. Some 
definite form should be given to this new demand which 
is evidently henceforth to head the political programme 
of a large section of feminists. We should be told whether 
—since the writers of this book definitely repudiate the 
idea of restricting endowment to the poorest classes—the 
mother’s allowance is to be graduated according to income. 
If a flat rate is to be given, will endowment be of any worth 
to women of the professional classes, and will it not help 
to depress wages among women of the upper working 
classes, since it will not be enough to keep the mothers 
of those classes at home, and may be just enough to make 
them willing to accept lower pay? Will not endowment 
rob large numbers of lower-class working women of their 
one argument against a yearly increase of their families 
—viz., the expense? What safeguards are proposed to 
prevent these long-period maternity allowances from 
encouraging parenthood among the unfit? Is the birth 
of a child to be considered of value to the State at a time 
when the State has no means of providing adequately 
for the population it already has? In other words, should 
the endowment be paid in war as well as in peace, in times 
of industrial depression as well as in times of prosperity, 
or shall it be paid, when the national prospects are gloomy, 
only to selected persons? And then, how selected ? 
These and many other difficulties occur to us as we read 
proposals reminiscent of the old feminine remark, “ If 
I were an inventor and knew a lot about engineering, | 
would invent something that would .. .” We do not 
mean that the whole scheme is mere day-dreaming. On 
the contrary, with many of the arguments in support of 
the principle we agree. But we think that the new pro- 
gramme should have been more carefully considered before 
being committed to paper. We think that the academic 
mind, whether in Poplar or in Liverpool, looks out upon 
the world as though from a college window and ac oss 
still gardens and high sheltering walls, and, seeing that 
the world is bad, and that the Utopia it has in view is good, 
too readily tries to bring these-two into symmetrical relation 
with each other on paper without facing the obstacles 
which divide them in real life. 

This academic air of detached theorising is visible in 
almost all the essays. We find Miss Royden deducting some 
wise conclusions from various modern opinions about love 
and marriage, and then displaying an appalling ignorance 
of the real woes of humanity in the sentence in which she 
speaks of the marriage “‘ where . . . both bridegroom and 
bride have kept themselves unspotted from the world.” 
Is unchastity, then, the only “ pitch” that defiles? Or is it 
isolation from the world that Miss Royden considers a 
virtue ? And although all these writers are full of sympathy 
for working women, none of them realises that one of the 
greatest needs of working women at the present time is 
the reform of the home—not merely the reform of its 
financial basis, but the reform of its architecture and its 
sanitation, and the abolition of the one-home-one-kitchen 
system, and of the continual dependence of mothers and 
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infants on each other’s society. These writers have relied 
too much on books and Government reports, too little 
on personal experience. They have not themselves been 
forced into any of the struggles of which they write. 
Yet there is much to be said in praise of the book, of its 
moderation of tone, and of the eagerness of the writers 
to understand and sympathise with a wide variety of 
opinions, and perhaps it is the highest compliment to say 
that nearly every page provokes argument. Miss Rathbone, 
always the fairest-minded of feminists, shows the power 
of astute analysis which we have learnt to expect of her. Miss 
Royden delights us with pleasant flashes of wit and with 
the bridge across the divorce difficulty which she so cleverly 
offers to the Churches. Mrs. Burns writes sensibly on 
Education, and Mr. Rooper brings Maine up to date in 
his essay on the transition from coercion to consent and 
the triumph of spirit over force in the ultimate State where 
freedom will be complete. Perhaps the most modern 
chapters are the admirable introductory and concluding 
essays by Mr. Gollancz. To “the ideal life of creative 
activity and free service” Mr. Gollancz holds that the 
chief obstacles are the modern industrial system and the 
position of women, and since he tells us in his conclusion 
that “except in a free society women cannot be free,” 
we may have erred in supposing that any of the writers 
imagine that the endowment of motherhood is practicable 
in a capitalist State. 


SERBIA AND THE SOUTHERN SLAVS 


A Dying Empire. By Bocuwm. Vosnsax. Allen and Unwin. 
4s. 6d. net. 


The Serbs, Guardians of the Gate. By R. G. D. Larran, 
C.F., with a Foreword by Vice-Admiral E. 'T. 
TrousripGe. Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 


There are two small facts mentioned by Mr. Laffan which 
ought to enable the uninstructed English reader to see 
the Balkans and their history in a true perspective. Prin- 
cess Liubitza—the wife of Prince Milosh, who has claims 
to be considered the founder of modern Serbia, and was 
still ruling it as lately as 1860—had a habit of finishing off 
with a gun any lady who captivated her husband and of 
then retiring ‘*‘ into the mountains until her lord’s anger 
had evaporated.” The present King Peter, who succeeded 
to the throne within some forty years of its occupation 
by Milosh and Liubitza, has the unique distinction among 
reigning monarchs of being the author of a translation into 
his country’s vernacular of Mill’s Treatise on Liberty. 
The close combination of the philosophy of John Stuart 
Mill and the manners of this princess convey better than 
many pages of commentary and explanation the mixture 
of medievalism and modernism which has had such curious 
and disastrous effects upon the history of the Balkan peoples 
during the last century. 

It is this later history which Mr. Laffan deals with in 
the really admirable book composed of lectures delivered 
by him on Balkan soil to companies of the A.S.C. attached 
to the Serbian Army. We do not know of any other book 
which can be so safely recommended to the uninstructed 
English reader who wishes to get a grasp of the problem 
of Serbia and the Southern Slavs. The great difficulty 
which the student who proposes to plunge into Balkan 
history encounters is that there is nowhere any clear and 
open water into which he can take his dive—everywhere 
it is thickly entangled with the ‘weeds of half a dozen of 
the most burning controversial questions of national and 
international politics. You only have to scratch the 
problem of Serbia and the Southern Slavs to find such 
immense questions as the ‘*‘ Drang nach Osten,” the ‘* break- 
up of Austria-Hungary,” Central Europe, Pan-Germanism, 
Pan-Slavisni, the Eastern Question, Constantinople, and 
Berlin-Baghdad. In a field where so many passions are 
fiercely burning it is almost impossible to obtain facts 
undistorted by the heat of prejudice, and the student who 
only wants information is very soon deceived or discouraged 
by authorities who at the worst have axes to grind and 
at the best are honest partisans. Mr. Laffan’s book is 
remarkable for its scrupulous fairness. He knows both the 
Balkan history and its peoples, and he is a member of the 
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military forces fighting on Serbian soil with the Serbs 
against the Austrians and Bulgarians. He has deep 

rsonal affection and admiration for the Serbians, and has 

n profoundly moved—as well he might be—by the fate 
which has overwhelmed an entire nation and the incredible 
struggle which they made against fate. Naturally he 
takes the Serbian and Southern Slav view against Bulgaria 
and Austria. But this does not prevent his trying to 
understand and to state fairly the point of view of his 
enemies. A conspicuous example of his open-mindedness 
is afforded by his account of the vexed question of the 
rights and duties of Bulgaria and Serbia in the last Balkan 
War. ‘The Serbian case, with which he is in full sympathy, 
is in fact so strong that it is not in any way weakened 
because Mr. Laffan can understand and state fairly the 
point of view of the Bulgarians. 

We wish that we could pay the same tribute to M. Vosnjak. 
He is the author of A Bulwark against Germany, which 
was a very useful little book about the Slovenes. It was 
useful because it gave to English readers information 
about Balkan affairs and peoples not easily obtainable. 
It was not, perhaps, entirely free from the poison of Balkan- 
nationalism, but the evil was kept under control. His 
present book is vitiated because the author subordinates 
everything to his political object, which is to convince 
Englishmen that ‘* what Europe wants is the unconditional 
dismemberment of Austria.” We are the last to oppose 
dismemberment if the constituent elements of the empire 
want it, but M. Vosnjak’s ea-parte methods are not calculated 
to win approval for them. His eagerness, for instance, to 
appeal to our self-interest leads him to make statements 
which a moment’s reflection would have shown him to be 
disproved by the facts of the war, e.g., ‘‘ the Balkans are on 
the road to India. If they are in the hands of a hostile 
Great Power, India and the East is lost to Great Britain.” 
Moreover his argument seems to affect his facts and his 
figures, instead of the facts and figures affecting, as they should 
do, his arguments. On page 150, after dismembering 
Austria, he is left with the serious problem of what to do 
with the remaining German provinces and population. 
He wishes to argue that ‘‘ the economic strength of Germany 
will not be increased to a dangerous degree ” if these Ger- 
mans are added to her. He places the population at the 
remarkably low figure of 5 millions. How he arrives at 
this figure we do not know; he has already stated that 
Bohemia will include less than 8 million-Germans, and 
there were certainly over 12 million Germans in Austria- 
Hungary at the census of 1910. On page 75, on the other 
hand, where he wishes to insist upon the hard fight which 
the Slovenes have had against Pan-Germanism, he speaks 
of their struggle against “‘ the giant of eighty millions ”— 
a statement which ought to mean that there are sixteen 
million Germans in Austria-Hungary. 


LONDON IN WAR-TIME 
The Pretty Lady. By Arnoip Bennett. Cassell. 6s. net. 


Mr. Bennett, as everybody knows, once wrote a novel 
called The Card, in which the hero devised many _in- 
genious plans for the entertainment of his _ fellow- 
creatures. One of his brightest ideas was the purchase 
of a lifeboat at Llandudno, in which to take people out and 
show them a certain wreck. Going to see the wreck became 
the fashion, even furiously so. No one could resist the 
enticements of so perfect a showman. As one reads The 
Pretty Lady, one has the feeling that Mr. Bennett himself 
has turned showman and that under his auspices one is 
being taken to view a huger wreck than ever appeared in 
the waters of Llandudno. Mr. Bennett’s theme—his 
panorama, or whatever you care to call it—is the wreck of 
the civilised world. It is the wreck of a world that 
sailed along with comfort on the prow and desire at the 
helm. Even before the war, perhaps, it was a foundering 
ship, but it is only in the stress of war-time that it has come 
to appear the disastrous ship of fools that it really was. 
Not that Mr. Bennett wastes any words of anguish over it. 


He is no Jeremiah or Ezekiel crying woe and desolation 
over a world that has sinned. He smiles where Jeremiah 
would have bellowed. He is acutely interested in this world 
of desire, with its gold and its silver, and the tinkling 


iniquities of its Aholahs and Aholibahs. Not one prophet’s 
groan escapes from him as he contemplates it. He sets it 
all down with almost as little moral indignation as if he 
were writing a Blue-book. He reveals little passion save 
that of the recorder. He lectures to us, but he does not 
lecture us. 

At the same time, one cannot altogether sum him up as 
a realist. He is a realist who has always been in the service 
of whim. He sees life fantastically as well as faithfully. He 
has too much of the entertainer in his nature not to enjoy 
the pleasures of caricature, as is manifest in a score of pages 
in the present book (the page, for example, in which he 
describes the visit of a fashionable man to a fashionable 
boot-shop). These caricatures, no doubt, are essentially 
true, but they have not the iron truth of the realists. They 
make a good story out of the day’s dulness. They are 
yawns recollected with sardonic amusement. For Mr. 
Bennett just escapes being the satirist of a yawning world. 
““My God!” cries the heroine of The Pretty Lady, as she 
watches the traffic of the Promenade at the Empire ; “ how 
mournful it is!” Mr. Bennett echoes that cry to a certain 
extent, but, being a satirist with a talent for appreciating 
the very things he satirises, he is seldom bored. His mourn- 
fulness is half comic. He does not tell us the truth with the 
air of one who would say: “ It hurts me more than it hurts 
you.” He enjoys the audacity of telling the truth. This 
enjoyment is reflected in his book. The Pretty Lady is a 
light book about a light woman. There is nothing in it of 
that heart-break which people mistook for immorality in 
Tess of the D’ Urbervilles and Jude the Obscure. 

It is a book which should be in the hands of every optimist 
who has been braced up by the war. We do not say that 
Mr. Bennett has written a complete social history of London 
in war-time. There are renunciations and affections— 
“little nameless unremembered acts of kindness and of 
love,”’ as the Wordsworthian cliché has it—of which he takes 
little account. On the other hand, have not the sentimental 
novelists given us as much of these things as we can endure ? 
Have they not sickened us by the way in which they have 
debased the noblest facts of human nature into sweet and 
sticky lies? Mr. Bennett at least will have none of this 
kind of confectionery. His facts are facts, even if they are 
not all the facts. Egotism and desire may wear the mask 
of patriotism in war-time London, but Mr. Bennett is not 
deceived, nor will he permit the rest of us to be deceived, 
if he can help it. 

He has taken for his heroine a prostitute—a respectable 
prostitute, one might say, for did she not think herself so ? 
—but he finds in her virtues of tenderness, truth, and self- 
sacrifice such as he cannot discover in the society that looks 
down on her. His novel is, in one respect, a comparison 
between the virtues of this outcast and the selfish lewdness 
of the world of wealth and society and fashionable art. 
The moral, if there is one, is essentially Christian, were it 
not that Mr. Bennett so obviously enjoys adorning his tale. 
Tolstoy would have approved of his analysis of the life of 
the luxurious, though possibly not of the manner of it. 
Nothing could be more in Tolstoy’s mood, for instance, than 
the chapter describing the exhibition of portraits of modern 
ladies, luxurious, sensual, provocative. Admirable is the 
conclusion of the same chapter in which, during a visit to 
another room in the exhibition in which some of the work 
of Félicien Rops was hung, the Major home from the Front 
arranges for a party at a night club. Whether Rops’s 
work ultimately represents the praise of evil or the hatred 
of evil may be disputed. His satire may or may not out- 
weigh his lubricity. But, if he was a satirist, he had no 
drastic effect on the Major. His terrible caricature— 
“a pig on the end of a string, leading, or being driven by, 
a woman who wore nothing but stockings, boots and a hat ” 
—hung on the wall like an image of the crowd that wan- 
dered through the exhibition. But in vain does the satirist 
hang up his mirrors. We are what we are. 

For the rest, Mr. Bennett guides us round war-time 
London with inexhaustible interest. He takes us swiftly 
as in a taxi from scene to scene—Lord Roberts’s funeral, a 
Zeppelin raid, a committee-meeting of war-workers, a night- 
club, a revue. No committee, looking after wounded 
soldiers, could arrange a more crowded programme of sight- 
seeing. Many people will, no doubt, prefer the City Temple 
to one or two of the haunts we are invited to visit in Mr. 
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PELMANISM 


as an Intellectual 


of the Pelman Institute the business element is 

predominant, and that other aspects of Mind 

Training receive less consideration than they 
are entitled to. 


The reason for this is fairly obvious. Business or 
professional progress is, in this workaday world, a 
subject which the average man or woman has very 
much at heart. Consequently, the financial value of 
Pelmanism is the point of primary attraction for prob- 
ably 60 per cent. of those who enrol; but this cireum- 
stance does not in any degree dispossess Pelmanism 
of its supreme importance as an educational and intel- 
lectual factor. Instead of two pages of an explanatory 
nature, a fairly lengthy volume would be required to 
do justice to this theme—the higher values of Pel- 
manism. 


[ is occasionally urged that in the announcements 


Far-seeing readers will be quick to appreciate this, 
and will recognise that a system which has proved of 
such signal value to the business and the professional 
brain-worker must perforce be of at least equal value 
to those whose occupation is mainly intellectual or 
social. If assurance were needed upon this point, it is 
abundantly supplied by the large number of com- 
plimentary letters received from those who have en- 
rolled for the Course from other than pecuniary 
motives: the amateur and leisured classes being well 
represented on the Registers of the Institute. 


In many cases, those whose motive originally was 
material advancement of some kind have been quick 
to discover the deeper meanings and higher values of 
Pelmanism—a value far above money. It would be 
proper to say that there are many thousands of both 
sexes to whom the Pelman System has been the means 
of intensifying their interest and pleasure in existence 
as probably no other agency could have done. 


The charms of literature, and in particular the 
beauties of poetry and descriptive writing, are appre- 
ciated by those who adopt Pelmanism as they never 
appreciated them before. Every phase of existence is 
sensibly expanded. Life receives a new and deeper 
meaning with the unfolding of the latent powers of 
the mind. 


“T must have gone about the world with closed eyes 
before,’’ was the remark of a well-travelled man after 
he had completed only half the Course. His ejacula- 
tion is significant. He is typical of many who, un- 
wittingly, are living with “closed eyes.’’ Indeed, if 
the Pelman System stopped short at its third book 
instead of continuing to a twelfth, it would still be a 
remarkable and valuable system. 


In developing latent (and often unsuspected) powers 
of the mind, Pelmanism has not infrequently been the 
means of changing the whole current of a life. Many 
letters might be quoted in evidence of this: but one 
will probably suffice. It was received from a British 
Officer in France: we give it in its entirety : — 


I should like to call your attention to the facts of the story 
of my Pelman Course. 





and Social Factor. 


When I began I was looked upon with disfavour by the C.O. 
of my Battalion at home as being a sleepy, forgetful, and 
unsoldierlike sub. When I began your Course my star 
began to rise—I had the ability, but had not been able to 
use it. I left the home battalion with my C.O.’s recom- 
mendation as being the best officer he had had for more 
than a year, and came to France. 


I was then appointed as a second lieutenant to command a 
company over the heads of four men with two “ pips,” and 
have now three stars and an M.C, 


That I was able to make use of my abilities so successfully I 
attribute entirely to the Pelman System. 
————— Captain. 


Such a letter calls for no comment: but an extract 
from another letter (also from a Captain) may appro- 
priately be added : — 


One great point in favour of your system which, if I may say 
so, you do not make enough of in your advertisements is 
the cumulative benefit accruing. 


As far as I can see, once having got on the right track and 
rigidly following the System, there should be no limit to the 
ultimate mental capacity attained. 


Again, there are numbers who avow their indebted- 
ness to the Pelman Course in another direction—it has 
led them to examine themselves anew, to recognise 
their points of weakness or strength, and to introduce 
aim and purpose into their lives. Indeed, it is sur- 
prising how many men and women, including some of 
high intellectual capacity and achievement, are “ drift- 
ing ’’ through life with no definite object. This reveals 
a defect in our educational system and goes far to 
justify the enthusiasm of those—and they are many— 
who urge that the Pelman System should be an integral 
part of our national education. Self-recognition must 
precede self-realisation, and no greater tribute to Pel- 
manism could be desired than the frequency of the 
remark, “ I know myself now; I have never really done 
so before.”’ 


Self-expression brings us to another facet of Pel- 
manism, and a very interesting one. Even a University 
education may fail to equip a man or woman to main- 
tain himself or herself creditably in the social sense. 
How often the clever scholar is a social failure—a 
nonentity even in the circle of his intimates! His 
academic “ honours ’’ have done nothing to endow him 
with personal charm or conversational power. His 
consciousness of a rich store of knowledge does not com- 
pensate him for the discovery that he is deficient in the 
important art of self-expression. 

Tact, discerning judgment, adaptability, conversa- 
tional ability are not “gifts’’: they are qualities 
which can be developed by training. This is emphatic- 
ally proven by the large number of letters received 
from Pelman students who have received almost 
unhoped-for assistance in this direction. 

As a system, Pelmanism is distinguished by its in- 
exhaustible adaptability. It is this which makes it of 
value to the University graduate equally with the 
salesman, to the woman of leisure and to the busy 
financier, to the Army officer and to the commercial 
clerk. The Pelmanist is in no danger of becoming 
stereotyped in thought, speech or action: on the con- 
trary, individuality becomes more pronounced. Greater 
diversity of “ character ’’ would be apparent amongst 
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fifty Pelmanists than amongst any fifty people who had 
not studied the Course. 


The system is, in fact, not a mental strait-jacket but 
an instrument: instead of attempting to impose 
universal ideals upon its students, it shows them how 
to give practical effect to their own ideals and aims. 
It completes man or woman in the mental sense, just as 
bodily training completes them in the physical sense. 


There are many who adopt it as a means of regaining 
lost mental activities. Elderly men and women whose 
lives have been so fully occupied with business, social, 
or household matters that the intellectual side has been 
partly or wholly submerged: successful men in the 
commercial world whose enterprises have heretofore 
left them too little leisure to devote to self-culture : 
Army officers who find that the routine of a military 
life invites intellectual stagnation—these find that the 
Pelman course offers them a stairway up to the higher 
things of life. 


Here are two letters which emphasize this. The first 

is from an Army student, who says: 

The Course has prevented me becoming slack and stagnating 
during my Army life—this is a most virulent danger, I may 
add. It inculeates a clear, thorough, courageous method of 
playing the game of Life—admirably suited to the English 
temperament, and should prove moral salvation to many a 
business man. ‘“ Success,” too, would follow—but I consider 
this as secondary. 


The other letter is from a lady of independent means 
who felt that, at the age of fifty, her mind was 
becoming less active : 

Though leading a busy life, my income is inherited, not 
earned. My object in studying Pelman methods was not, 
therefore, in any way a professional one, but simply to 
improve my memory and mental capacity, which, at the age 
of fifty, were, I felt, becoming dull and rusty. 


I have found the Course not only most interesting in itself, 
but calculated to give a mental stimulus and keenness and 
alertness to one’s mind, which is just what most people feel 
the need of at my age. 


It would easily be possible to quote several hundred 
letters exhibiting different phases of the intellectual 
value of Pelmanism to men and women of all ages (up 
to 70) and all stations. 


Hardly a day passes at the Institute without at least 
one such letter being received. 

In short, it is not merely the fleeting interest of a 
day that is served by the adoption of Pelmanism, but 
the interest of a lifetime. One may utilize the Course 
as a means of achieving some immediate purpose— 
financial, social, educational, or intellectual—but the 
advantages of the training will not end there. The 
investment of time will bear rich fruit throughout life, 
and, in addition to serving a present purpose, will 
enable many a yet-unformed ideal to be brought within 
the gates of Realization. 


IMMEDIATE BENEFIT. 

“ Benefit,’ says Truth, “is derived from the very 
first, and this is the general experience of the vast 
majority of the students. Almost before they are aware 
of it the brain is being set methodically to work on the 
lines which will bring out its full capacity.”’ 


The work of the Pelman Institute is not confined to 
these islands: it is permeating every corner of the 
British Empire. The “idea’’ born in a Bloomsbury 
house has extended its conquests to every quarter of 
the globe. 


It was remarked, just previously, that the staff of 
the Pelman Institute includes graduates of all the great 

















universities. Here is a list of the principal members 
of the staff :— 


Founder and President: W. J. ENNEVER. 
Director of Instruction: T. Suarrer Know .son. 


Acting Advisory Board :— 
C. J. Meap-Atten, M.A. (Oxon.) (Lecturer in 
Psychology). 
J. Butter Burke, M.A. (Cantab. and Dublin). 
S. Granam Connor, M.B. (Kdin.). 
Mortry Darrow, B.Se. (Lond.). 
W. W. Marcerts, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Eustace Mires, M.A. (Cantab.) (Physical Section). 
The Staff of Instructors includes the following : 
M. ALtson. 
M. Bone, B.A. (Lond.). 
R. W. Crerrwetz, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Kk. H. Harton, B.A. (Lond.). 
G. Hanson, B.A. (Liverpool). 
L. K. Hoare. 
M. Atcurson Irvine. 
W. Cuartes Loosmorr, M.A. (Glasgow). 
(. J. O’Hteers, B.A. (N.U.1., Dublin). 
M. Rarrerty, B.A. (N.U.1I., Dublin). 
S. E. Ronarrs. 
M. B. Ror, A.C.P. 
A. T. Sotroway, B.A. (Lond.). 
C, Srrensuck, B.A., B.D. (Copenhagen and Lond.). 
A. Breresrorp Tromrson. 


W. Turner, B.A. (Lond.). 
THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Over 25,000 officers and men of both Services are now 
Pelmanists, the list being headed by 83 admirals 
and generals. The mere fact that such a large number 
are studying the Course, in spite of such drawbacks 
as scanty leisure and adverse environment, speaks 
volumes for the estimation in which “ Pelmanism ”’ 
is held by the Services. Equally significant is the fre- 
quency with which generals send their subordinate 
officers to be enrolled, and regimental commanders 
often pay the fee for one or more of their N.C.O.s. 


PROFESSIONAL MEN AND “ PELMANISM.” 

All classes of professional men have displayed the 
keenest interest in the Pelman System. Doctors, 
solicitors, barristers, architects, auditors, journalists, 
authors, civil engineers, educationalists—these have 
all enrolled in large numbers, and have supplied 
astonishing evidence of the value of the Course to them 
in their daily work. 


OVER 250,000 MEN AND WOMEN. 

The Pelman Course has already been followed by over 
250,000 men and women. /t is directed through the 
post, and is simple to follow. It takes up very little 
time. It involves no hard study. It can be practised 
anywhere—in the trenches, in the office, in the train, 
in spare minutes during the day. And yet in quite a 
short time it has the effect of developing the mind, just 
as physical exercise develops the muscles, of increasing 
your personal efficiency, and thus doubling your all- 
round capacity and income-earning power. 


A full description of the Pelman Course, with a com- 
plete synopsis of the lessons, is given in “ Mind and 
Memory,”’ a free copy of which (together with 
“TRUTH’S ”’ special supplement on “ Pelmanism ”’) 
will be sent post free to all readers of Tae New Srates- 
MAN who send a postcard to the Pelman Institute, 
120, Pelman House, Bloomsbury St., London, W.C. 1. 
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Bennett’s company. But, we fancy, it is especially these 
people to whom Mr. Bennett is anxious to show certain 
arts of the world as they are. The Pretty Lady is a useful 
k of disillusion. Mr. Bennett will not allow us even to 
keep our illusions about the incorruptibility of the London 
police force. His record is not entirely cruel, however. 
There is pathos as well as comedy in the prostitute’s devo- 
tion to the Virgin of the Seven Dolours and in her great 
sacrifice at that strange altar. But the other women, the 
respectable ones, are portrayed without pity. Hysterical, 
egoistic, they are crazy partners in the suicide of the world. 
As for the hero, G. J. Hoape, he is the ordinary sensual man, 
who passes out of the story with a question-mark. The 
Pretty Lady, it will be seen, is at once scornful, tolerant and 
entertaining: a brilliant guide to Babylon. It is a book 
which is, perhaps, meant to offend as well as to interest. 
We hope sincerely that it will offend the right people. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Visits to Walt Whitman. By Jounston and J. W. Waiace. 
and Unwin. 

It is commonly said that hero-worship is dead. The authors 
of Visits to Walt Whitman should do something to shatter this belief, 
for the book breathes a spirit of hero-worship that is so generous as 
almost to be abandoned. Did either of these Lancashire friends of 
his ever walk down Michie Street, ever knock at his door without a 
quickening flutter of the pulse, a tremor of soul? We doubt it. For 
them he was sublime, ‘* the greatest epochal figure in all history ” ; 
they approached him with reverential awe, they came away from ‘* the 
irresistible magnetism of his sweet aromatic presence” in a state of 
exaltation as bewildering to them as it is incomprehensible to us. 

For in all the recorded conversations—and there are many—there is 
nothing to suggest such an influence. We do not find one arresting 
phrase, we search in vain for glimpses of the Whitman of Leaves of 
Grass, for the virile intellect, the all-embracing rush of thought, of 
emotion, of deep insight into Nature and into man. 

Instead we find—not the Whitman of our imagination—but an old 
man sitting by the fire, interested in the little things of every day, 
the letters he receives and writes, the fluctuations of his malady, the 
visits of his friends. We hear that he eats but two meals, a breakfast 
of bread and honey, and a light supper at four. We know what 
pictures hang on his walls, what photographs adorn his mantelpiece ; 
we find him ingenuouslyinterested in his own photographs, condemning 
one as ** foxy,” remarking of another ‘* the hat looks familiar,’ making 
sangaree of wine, sugar and lemon, sniffing a quince, writing his name 
lavishly in copies of books for his friends, and we find him as grateful 
as a child for any kindness shown him or for appreciation of his work. 

That his personal magnetism must have been great we cannot doubt. 
Not only do such phrases as ‘*‘ I shall never forget the noble and 
pensive majesty of his appearance and expression”; ‘* Never have I 
seen in any person . . . anything so divinely human, so genially simple, 
sweet and brotherly, so majestic and grand”; ‘* That large sweet 
soul exhaling love as a dew "—impress it upon us (somewhat extrava- 
gantly), but so does the untiring devotion of his friends, of whom we 
are given intimate glimpses in the book. Perhaps the glamour of the 
hero fell upon them also ; it is just a little difficult to believe that any 
people so very perfect can ever have lived. 

A number of letters and postcards written under various dates 
between 1887 and 1892 are reproduced at the end of the book, which 
is freely illustrated with photographs, including one or two very fine 
ones of Whitman himself. The letters, however, are disappointing, 
being for the most part short, even abridged, and occupied with minor 
matters. We read, for instance: ‘‘ Had melon and rye for breakfast, 
fair appetite ” ; ‘‘ Rather bad times, but have eaten my supper and 
am writing here in fair trim.” There are allusions to magazine articles 
and the correcting of proofs, but over all lies the shadow of ill-health 
and the mists of old age that are creeping over the soul. 


Allen 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are quietly firm. Further consideration 

M of the Budget merely confirms the opinion at once 
come to in investment circles that they have been 

let off comparatively lightly by the Income Tax being raised 
one shilling only. The fact that no change has been made 
in the excess profits duty is heartily welcomed by the indus- 
trial interests, and it is probably due to this fact that those 
Shares in which Birmingham specialises—e.g., Baldwins, 
Dunlop Rubber, Birmingham Small Arms and the various 
motor companies—have displayed more activity with 
advancing prices than any other section of the markets. 
The only feature of the Budget against which vigorous pro- 





tests are being made by the business community is the 
proposed increase of the stamp duty on cheques, and the 
general idea in the City is that this proposal was put forward 
largely with the idea of providing some additional tax which 
could be dropped, so as to show a willingness to make at 
least some concessions. The sale of National War Bonds 
last week fell sharply to less than fourteen and a half millions 
sterling, which is the lowest total recorded this year except 
in the case of Easter week. At least twenty-five millions 
are required weekly from this source, so it is to be hoped 
that the falling off is merely temporary. 
% ok * 


The Birmingham market specialities mentioned above 
have attracted attention during the week by the appearance 
of the Baldwin annual report and the announcement of the 
issue of £600,000 of bonus shares by the Daimler Company, 
this representing a capitalisation of reserves built up out of 
undistributed profits. As the whole of the Ordinary Shares 
of the Daimler Company are held by the Birmingham Small 
Arms Company, the reserves of the latter benefit corre- 
spondingly, and the B.S.A. shares, which a month ago stood 
at 59s. and a week ago were quoted at 62s. 3d., are now 
64s. 9d. The great South Wales iron and coal concern 
known as Baldwins, Ltd. (of which concern Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, the Secretary to the Treasury, used to be Chairman, 
and of which the Chairman of Lloyds Bank, Sir Richard 
Vassar-Smith, Bart., is a Director), has issued a most satis- 
factory report, showing a net profit for the year ended June 
30th last of £312,889, after allowing for excess profits duty 
and writing off special depreciation on war values. This 
has been earned on an issued capital of £1,468,274. The divi- 
dends paid during the year amounted to 12} per cent. free 
of Income Tax, and the Directors now propose to give share- 
holders a bonus out of undistributed profits of one new fully 
paid share for every four shares held. As the Company has 
enormous developments in hand in connection largely with 
Government demands, on which it is spending approximately 
£38,500,000, the Directors also propose to offer shareholders 
the opportunity of acquiring new shares at the price of 25s. 
each, at the rate of one share for every share held, after 
allowing for the bonus shares to be distributed. It is a 
striking fact in connection with this Company that, out of 
something like £3,000,000 sterling gross profits earned since 
its registration in 1902, only one-half has been paid out in 
dividends, the remainder going to liberal depreciation and 
reserves. It is probably one of the safest British industrial 
shares to hold, and even at its present price of about 55s., 
which includes the share bonus and the right to apply for 
new shares, Baldwins seem a good purchase. Exactly a year 
ago (May 5th, 1917), when this share was recommended in 
these notes, the quotation was 36s. 6d. 


* a * 


The United States Steel Corporation is the greatest 
privately owned industrial concern in the world, so that its 
annual figures are always of interest. The report for the 
year 1917 shows that the gross earnings amounted to about 
£340,000,000, as compared with £250,000,000 for 1916, 
which was the highest amount recorded thus far. Expenses 
had, however, increased very considerably, with the result 
that the net profit for the year amounted to £45,000,000, as 
against £55,000,000 in 1916. Two general advances in 
wages of 10 per cent. each were made in May and October, 
and a further increase of 15 per cent. has recently been 
granted. The dividend on the Ordinary Stock, which in 
1915 was 1} per cent. and in 1916 8} per cent., was increased 
in 1917 to 17 per cent., whilst an interesting imovation was 
an additional dividend of 1 per cent. paid to the Red Cross 
funds. Coming back to the question of wages, the report 
states that these, at the close of the year 1917, were 65 per 
cent. above the rates prevailing at the close of 1915 for un- 
skilled labour and 58 per cent. higher in respect of all 
employees. In December last the average earnings of all 
employees was $4.65 per day, or, say, 19s. 6d. It is rather 
surprising to find that the total output of the Companies 
controlled by the United States Steel Corporation was less 
in 1917 than in 1916. This is attributed to labour shortage 
and lack of transport sufficient to supply the necessary raw 
materials. In money values, however, the output for the 
year was an easy record. Emi. Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 





CIPLES OF THE LABOUR PARTY.—In response to 

numerous requests, the Fabian Society has arranged for a 
Tutorial Class on the above subject, which Mr. Sidney Webb has agreed 
to conduct, on six successive Tuesdays, at 6p.m., beginning on the 
28th of May, 1918. The Class will be held either in the Fabian Hall, 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster, or at the Central Hall close by. 
Syllabus.—I. Origin, History, Constitution and Principles of the 
Labour Party. II. The Policy of the National Minimum. III. The 
Democratic Control of Industry and Commerce. IV. The Control 
of the Environment. V. National Finance. VI. The “ Britannic 
Alliance ” and Internationalism. Tickets for the Six Meetings (10s. 6d.) 
can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Fabian Society, 25 Tothill 
Street, S.W. 1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training Cellege for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 

Road, E.1. Universiry Coursgs in Arts, Scrgnce, Mepicineg, and ENGINgER- 

ial Se ms Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 
z 4 


"TV ams: CLASS on the POLICY and PRIN- 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


ERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Dartford Heath, Kent—A SENIOR LECTURER, to be responsible, among 
other duties, for supervision of teaching practice, required for Autumn Term 

Salary £150-£200 resident, according to qualifications and experience.—Applications to 
be come = ag to the Hon. Secretary of the Committee of Management and addressed 
to the College. 


IRMINGHAM UNION.—Appointment of Chief Woman Visitor.— 
Applications are invited for the Appointment of a Chief Woman Visitor, salary 
according to qualifications and experience. Candidates must be well educated 

and have had training or experience in nursing, hygiene, and social economics; the 
duties will include the supervision of a staff of women visitors dealing with women 
and children, making investigations under the Infant Life Protection Acts, interviewing 
unmarried mothers, and assisting in a variety of matters connected with the welfare of 
widows, children, and other necessitous persons; it is the desire of the Guardians to 
develop still further this feature of Poor Law work, in which considerable advance 
has already been made in Birmingham. Applications, étating age, qualifications, 
experience, and salary reqnired, and accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, must reach me at once. Canvassing is prohibited. R. J. Curtis, 
Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 24th April, 1918. 


Oa for the Leicester Labour Party. Salary £250 per 

annum. Application forms from Secrerary, Election Committee, 88 Rutland 
Street, Leicester. 

| Cheyenne Costing Clerk (man or woman) required by firm of 
cotton manufacturers in Manchester, largely on Government work, to take charge 
of small statistical department. Only thoroughly capable applicants will be con- 

sidered.—State age, experience, and salary required, Box 265, New STATESMAN, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


The Humanist 


Twopence Monthly. 























By Post 23d. 








The May number, just issued, contains articles by 
WALTER HOGG, LL.B., and Dr. F. H. HAYWARD. 
The Humanist is the religious paper for Socialists and 
Reformers. Send 2s, 6d. for year’s subscription to— 
WATTS & CO., 17 Jounson’s Court, Lonpvon, E.C. 4. 


BRITAIN AND INDIA. 
PUBLIC MEETING at the CAXTON HALL, 


MONDAY, MAY Gth, at 7 p.m. 
Speakers : 
Lady EMILY LUTYENS and D, GRAHAM-POLE on “ Personal Impressions 
of India To-Day.” 
‘J. M. PARIKH on ‘‘ Why India Wants Home Rule.” 
“HENRY S. L. POLAK on “* India’s Relations to the Dominions and Colonies,” 
Admission Free. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 1. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION of Smocks, Jerkins 
and ‘“ Dalmatics”’ from Feb. 25, for a few weeks. 

















THE PARTY SYSTEM 


By Betitoc & CuEsTERTON Is. net, by post 1s. 3d. 
HENDERSON & CO., 66 Charing Cross Road, 


have a limited number of copies of this 
work at the published price. 








HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. eye me, . 1 a Se te 

w ' 

One Bk ay Ts é a = .e ised by the Royal Sanitary institute. 


NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Associatien of Infant Welfare and Maternity Cent 
4 Tavisteck Square, Londen, W.C., has opened an Emr_orwent Bureav, lice 
by the ty . The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers, 
A neminal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers s 
period ef three months. 


IRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT.—A Scholarship of 

£30 is offered at the Birmingham Women's Settlement for the year 1918-1919. 

The candidate selected will be expected to read for the Social Study Diploma of 

Birmingham University or for the Diploma with spesial endorsement for Industrial 

Welfare Work. Further particulars can be obtained from Miss Helen Madeley, 

Birmingham Women's Settiement, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham, to whom applica- 
tions sheuld be forwarded on or before May 5. 


W.C.A. NATIONAL TRAINING CENTRE. Warden: Miss 

¢ Whurrep Sepcwick. One year's training in social, educational, and religious 
training among girls. Special course for workers for India and the Far East. 
Openings in the Y.W.C.A. for club leaders and organising secretaries, good salaries. 
For prospectus, apply to Y.W.C.A. Training Secretary, 26 George Street, Hanover 
Square, London, W.1, 




















SCHOOLS. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 penne A peek, EW. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class N on 
NATURAL LIN ES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handierafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 

service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 

Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.:7 Grayshott. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


TO BE LET. 


OUTH KENSINGTON.—Self-contained maisonette, exceptionally 
well-furnished antiques, to let in quiet square; two good reception, three-four 
bedrooms, piano, geyser, gas fires and cooker, Strictly moderate rent —Address 

Box 264, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. ee 


O LET, Furnished.—Attractive Small House in a quiet situation, 
T overlooking Westminster Abbey, two sitting rooms, bath, telephone, electric 
light ; terms dependent on accommodation and length of proposed tenancy.—Box 

266, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. 






































IVE minutes from South Kensington. TO LET, FURNISHED, 

F exceptionally attractive upper part, self-contained, private emtrance. bright 

outlook. Three bedrooms (two double), two sitting -rooms, bath (geyser). 

To good tenants Two and ahalf Guineas per week.—Address Box 268, New STATES- 
MAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 











Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Laue. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


GHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 

taken), Correspondence and Papers kept in order, nage 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection © 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Mrs. WESTBROOK and 
Miss M. Harris, Outer Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 2. 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
C invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by order to the Roya 








Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d,, 2s. 6d., 5s. (this size to 
Hospitals 3s. 6d.), post free.—Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Pest free 2d. 
—MALTHustaN Leacug, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1. 








| SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro raia. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, Erc., are charged at the 


rate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/- per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 
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